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Waa THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OTICE.—TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—AIl 
ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, 3 ~ or to 55, King-street 
Regent- street, V 





6¢6¢rMHE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 


EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of | The sailor boy’s mother. 


Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of “‘ THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription will 
be 1} thaler for three months ; 3 thalers for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Deyicks, Leipzig, Germany. 
*.* German Advertisements for ‘Taz OrcuEsTRA” also re- 
ceived by Lupwia Denickg, as above. 





RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform 
Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 
generally, that they arrange Concerts, and engage Artistes. 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—BOXES, on the 

Pit, Grand, or First Tier ; and Stalls and row tN 

Stalls in the best positions. Pit’ Tickets, 7s. —CRAMER & Co. 
Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
GeorGs’s-roav, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 





ISS SUSANNAH O’REILLY (Contralto) 
requests that all communications respecting engagements 

for Concerts (public or private)), Oratorios, or Lessons, be 
addressed, care of Mr. A. Niwo, 55, 


Wigmore Street, 
Cayendish- sumte, W.C. 





" ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). Al Letters 
respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 

requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Bsauroy 
TgerRacek, MAIDA VALE, W. 


wo: CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
communications respecting engagements for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 
29, Cave’s- TERRACE, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or care of 
Messrs, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











Ms MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- | Bennett, Mr. 


TRALTO.—AIlI applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
to be addressed to 7, ADELPHI TERRACE, Strand. 


R. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to 
announce that his Fifth Annual Series of CONCERTS 
will COMMENCE on Monday, August 7th. Admission, 1s. ; 








R. ALBERTO LAURENCE ‘has arrived in 
AVE town from his iting rovincial tour with the English Opera 
Company, and is at liberty to accept engagements for Opera, 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address 2, Firznoy-stregt, Fitzroy- 
—— Ww. 


ILLIE PAPE, OF “ALABAMA, who has 

been honoured by @ command from H.R R.H. the 

Parixce oy Wauss, has returned to Town for the season.— 
Address, 9, Sono Square. 





R. C. H. R. MARRIOTT begs to.inform 
Professors, Amateurs, and the Music Trade, that he 
arranges Compositions (Vocal or Instrumental) for Orchestra, 
Piano Solo, or Duet. For ad apply to Cramer and Co. 
Limitgp, 201, Regent-street, W 








Me: FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo Vicloncelliet) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to 
residence, 3, Cuzpstow ViLLas, Florence House, owt Bay 


Tire GERMAN SONGS 


ith lish Translations. Price 3s. each. 
wih ee Ach wie ist’s mglich. 





Die Sternlein 
A Das Schwabenmiidchen 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





M®. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing aud Harmony. 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


WORDS BY s a 

Song..Frederic Enoch 2 6 

The first nightingale. Song...... = 2 6 

The star among the flowers, Song ,, 2 6 

The fisherman’s welcome, Song ...V. W. Ellis 2 6 

Poor faded flowers. Song.. Wellington Guernsey 2 6 

Come again, Spring. Song...... Frederic Enoch 3 0 

Sung by Miss Rose Hersex. 

Only arose. BONE ...0000<060.0000. Frederic Enoch 2 6 

E COMO BET. OE wis ccesicasecesssaene V. W. Ellis 2 6 
The stars are with the voyager 

The late Thos. Hood 2 6 

The heart's last dream ............ Frederic Enoch 2 6 


NEW AND POPULAR 


HENRY SMART. 





The swallow came again in Spring. Vocal duet 
Frederic Enoch 2 6 
How sighs the gale of morning. Vocal duet 

From the German of La Motte Fouqué 
Bird of the morning. Canone for three treble 
MIE as cisescrcnttieoonie W. H. Bellamy 


to 
o 


to 
=~ 
o 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 





NA tenes of COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Temporary Offices. —216, Piccapinty, founded to mromete 
the Musical E 0! who desire to enter the Pro- 
fession. Although the scale of fees is very moderate, the Council 
have the power of assisting those showing remarkable talent, by 
granting a lower scale of payment, by the establishment. ot 
scholarships, and even by gratuitous instruction under peculiar 
circumstances. 
Treasurers: The Marg 1 & Townshend, the Hon. Seymour 
rton. Professors : r. Henry Leslie ; Composition, 

r. Benedict, Mr. Authur sn ene Harmony, Mr. E. J. Ho 
kina, Mr. Franklin Ta meer s Pianoforte, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Lind- 
say ’Sloper, Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. J. G. Callcott , Singing, 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Signor Pinsuti, Mr. Frank Mori, Mr. James 
Henry Regaldi; Violin, Herr Lud —e: 
Viola, Mr. Webb: Violoncello, Herr Daubert ; Contra Mr. 
Howell ; Flute, Mr. Sidney Pratten ; Oboe, Mr. Alfred Nichol- 
son: Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Bassoon, Mr. Waetzig ; ; Horn, Mr. 
C. Harper ; Trumpet and Cornet-a- Pistons, Mr. Thomas Harper; 
Trombone, Mr. Winterbottom; on and oy Chevalier 
Lemmens ; Concertina, Mr. J. C r. Aptommas ; 
Italian , Signor J. Pepoli ; Diclgmaticn, Rev. W. W. 


Cazalet, M 
There will be two De ents—‘‘ Up r and Lower.” Fee 
£7, and the ‘‘ Lower” School, £5 5s., 


for yt “Upper” School, 
per te 

Two 5 Scholarships will be open to competition by all Students 
of three Terms. 

The Half Term commenced on Monday, February -. 1865 ; 
Easter Term will commence on Monday, April 24th, 1865 


By order of one or 
E LESLIE, Secretary. 


RGANIST.—WANTED, an ORGANIST for a 
Parish Feae bs bebe 7 North ‘of Ireland. T and 
References to be addressed to J. M., Post Office. 


L FLAUTO MAGICO.—COSI FAN TUTTE.— 
Two entirely new Dramas, ap and wane paoeeed 
to the music of t two operas, for disposal. These li 
are not re-writings of the original stories, but have ~ 
different plots and characters, and the author ——— 
lieving they will be found not unworthy of 
17, Camberwell New Road, 8. 


66 EDEA.”—CHERUBINIS OPERA, 
as Pianoforte DUETS, the favourite Subjects in four 
numbers. Arranged by W. DORRELL. Separately 3s, and 4s., 


or com te 8s. 
MBORN COCK & Co., 63, New Bond-street, 


HREE ~Cediaitees =n ROSSINI 

















aso 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
COMPOSITIONS, 





EWER & CO. 


Have just published the following Works 
in new and cheap Editions :— 


pit | eee re 
ATHALIE .........c0cc00008 48 


LAUDA SION ............ 28. 
WALPURGISNIGHT ... 4s. 


ANTIGONE ............... 48. 
75 SONGS, in 2 vols.... 


13 Two-part SONGS ... 3s. 





Sold by all Musicsellers in town or country. 


LONDON: 
EWER «& Co., 87, ReGENtT-sTREET. 





PIANOFORTES. 


J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 

e@ MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOM UARE, W., and 

5, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy- vm be W.C. ( ufacturers to 
the | late tirm of Allison and Allison, ison, Dean-sti Soho. 

J. E. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, cern a and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire, 
ee ag ae manufactured Ane erica wal ey t also for 
schoo! mahogany, or ican walnu' guineas. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, take in exchange, &c. 





AMPANA’S LAST NEW SONG, 
“ BELL’ ANGIOLO.” 8s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





0 COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 
J. H. JEWELL, Music Publisher, un lertakes the Printing 

and Lege of every description of Musical Work, greatly 

under the u charges. Estimates given. 

104, Great Russell. st., ertemetysd i 5 weer BH Rope. 


———— eo — ee 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


MUSIC, MUSICAL ry ime AND 
WORKS OF ART, 


47, LRIOESTES- SQUARE, W.c. 
Sit of Music and Instruments of all kinds 


held 
oe tl en a ata mead Aa 
prte \ealon. file of — nearly ha 
bretti | ipored to the musical antiquary. Catalogues 
be | csr Vaasine on advanagsus terme 
» | gales of Books, MS8., Aw Prints, Pictures, Coins, 
Antiquities, Bijouterie, and of Artare =, 


ad of disposal of 
an entire salection. etablished {in Piccadilly) 178, 


R. OTOLBERG 8 VOICE LOZENGE. — 
orating and enrich he wala st removing 





quarter Matern - a, 

of a cen’ and the recei 

Fo Gri, Pera Lablache, and many of the and 
i h ts Bing Ay or 








Address, Mr, Jonx Ruopgs, Cxoxvoy, 5. 
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LIST OF NEW OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CRAMER & Co, LIMITED. 





THE BRIDE OF SONG: 
OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 


COMPOSED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 





The Complete Operetta, for Veles a Thenehiate, 12s. 


The Overture .. 4s. 0d. 
1. Duet—" Night and morning” e 8. and C. 8s. Od. 
2. Song—‘‘ My home in Cloudland,” original ort 

flat ; transposed key, B flat.. eo 8. 8a. Od. 
8. Trio—* News! girla, news |” 8.C.T. 388. 0d. 
4. Song—" Boot and saddle!” ., ee B. 8s. 0d. 
5. Trio—‘' My heart is breaking” 8. T. and B. 8s. 0d. 

6. Duet—" Ah! C aptain, | can see you" 8. and B. 3s. 0d 
7. Chorus—‘‘ The cattle in the clover” . 4s, 0d 
8 Song—‘‘For her sweet sake” oe T. 8s. Od. 
9. Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her from him” .. C, 28, 6d, 

10. Duet—‘' We waited late, we waited ~ and T. 8s. Od. 
11, Chorus—“The Rheinland” .. " e «88, Od. 





Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





THE RIVER SPRITE: 
OPERA IN ONE ACT. 
G LI NL EY; 


FRANK MORI. 


As performed at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. 


SEPARATE NUMBERS. 8. dd. 
1. ‘‘My Vocation.” Grand Air. Sung by Mdme. Florence sé 
Lancia es ee ee oe 
2. “ When along the road I ride.” “Rustic Song. Sung 
by Mdme. Lancia .. es oe ee . 8 0 
3 “e sunshine of love.” Tenor Ballad, Sung by om + 
Perren é 
4. “The Manager's Song.” Sung by Mr. Aynsley Cook, 8 0 
6. “ Bright as love's dream.” Duet. 5. an 8 0 
6. “Gentle spirit, sing again!" Soprano ‘Air. Mame. 
Lancia 8 0 
3 * Maid of the silver mail,” Ballad, ‘Sung ‘by Mr. 
Weiss - 8 0 
8. ‘‘ Hope's Dream.” Romanc . Sung by Mame. Lancia 8 0 


~ lh. beautifully Iustrated with Portraits of the Artists en 
costu 


The complete work, scored for voice and piano, 15s. 





Crauzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


JESSY LEA: 
“OPERA DI CAMERA.” 
WRITTEN BY 
JOHN OXENFORD; 
COMPOSED BY 


A. MAQFARRE 


Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. 





G. 


Zz 





s. d. 
The Overture. Arranged by Buest & Stuhents. 
——~ Solo. ° 5 0 
“Ts an damsel here?’.. ee oe or) 8 0 
“Tab hoon er.” ° ee « 8 0 
“When youthful joys and hopes are fled.” ee eo 8 6 
“The Gipsy’s Home.” . oe ee » $86 
“ Tho blush of early morn.” es “a oe a eo 8 6 
WOT” o- es ee oe o 3 6 
“Silly youth, you sadly ‘tease me. se o 8 @ 
* You wicked Gipey girl.” ° » 80 
“* There's a wond'rous magic potion.” ee 
“ Movey, money!” , ° ° ee ee - £60 
‘The Taught at love.” 6 0 
a 1 eee (Jessamine. ) New words by H. B. 4 
At Pir tbe mountain rill. - "Quartet, ee oe »- 8 0 
Caaven & Co. Limited, 201, maul -street. 
H E LV E LLYN, 
AN OPERA. 
r ‘ + 
BY G. A: MACFARREN 
A blessing on the harvest fall Song. 2s. 6d. 

A lonely wanderer .. oe Song. 2s. 6d. 
Harvest Home *"Four- Song. 28. 6d, 
(Separate Voice Parts may be had. ad. Ty page.) 
Wear this flower and think of me : Song. 2s. 6d. 
On my heart a weight ae Song. 8s. Od. 
Oh ! Hanvah, Hannah, speak * Romance. 2s. 6d. 
The ly Hes hope - -» Vocal Duet. 2s. 6c. 
Wildly flies ny ag cvianing wheel ° Song. 2s. 6d, 
Nye watch Song. 2s. 6d. 


Caaman & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 











THE SLEEPING QUEEN: 


WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE,; 


COMPOSED BY 


M. W. BALFE. 
s. d. 
Overture . ee oe ee oo o £80 
Aria—“ The Prime Minister” i o “ B. 3 0 
Duet—* I crave a boon” ee - » CandB, 4 0 
Trio—“ She is heartless” os 8. C., and B. 4 0 
—** Onl a ribbon” ee oe ee oe c. 8 0 
Duet—‘‘ The Treaty + SandB, 4 0 
eee. —" Pablo the ‘Tover,” in A minor oe o- 8 © 
in G minor ee « =e 
serenade—" The} Nocntide Dream, "as. . £288 
Dito. ditto, in D on i a 
Trio" Most awful s we * ee §.,C.,andB. 4 0 
Bolero—‘ On bended o - és 8. 8 0 
Quartet—‘‘ Fomdl T dreamed * oe - ee 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree 





PUNCHINELLO; 


’ 
A COMIC OPERA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY. 





The complete work in quarto, for voice and Piano, bound and 


Illustrated, 15s. 
SEPARATE NUMBERS: 


s. d 

1. “ Coo! am the Gentle aoe" (8) neniney _ 
trated 8 0 
la. The same, transposed in ¥ 8 0 

2. Sabot Song—“ From Fair Auvergne § come in (Ms.), 
beautifully illustrated 8 0 
8. ‘* The Showman’s Ditty” " (B.) ) 8), splendidly illustrated :. 3 0 
> Sixty’s Serenade (B.), 8 0 

5. “ Hurrah ! for - Beimbardier a & ), in We beautifully 
illustrated ee 8 0 





London: CRAMER & Co. (Limrrsp), 201, Regent Street, W 





Adopted by the Board of Professors of the National College 


of Music. 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Translated and adapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 


(Professor at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig), 
BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
Craauzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA, 
“ HELVELLYN.” 


THE COMPLETE OPERA, PIANOFORTE AND VOICE, 
IN CLOTH BOARDS, 
Price 25s. net. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


Ix FAVOURITE MELODIES 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by CARLO ZOTTI. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
. Huntsman’s chorus, Weber. 4. Gipsy chorus, Weber. 
2. Little Nell, Linley. 5. A father’s love, Wallace. 
8. Take this cup, Wallace. 6. Oh, steer my bark, Nelson 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


“EW ENGLISH VOCAL DUETS. 
The Child’s Vision (s and c) 
wy 4 flow thoufalling river(sandc) _,, 
The fall of the leaf (s and c)..G. A. Macfarren 38. Od. 
Ne’er yield thy soul(s and ws) G. A. Macfarren 3s. 0d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


ALF-PRICE.—All pab-guee’ Music sen 
post-free at half the Marked Price. 
Crames anv Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 




















LEYEL & Co., of Paris, have sppeteted 

AMER & Co. Limited their SOLE AGENTS fo 

ee sand. PIANOFORTES by this eminent firm may now br 

for SALE or HIRE. ices from 50 to 200 Guineas 

PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 
R&GENT-STREBT. 


HE most remarkable COLLECTION of Fine 
PIANOFORTES, —- SEMI-GRANDS, 
COTTAGES, ever shewn in London, is now to be found at 
CRAMER & Co.'s PLIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, pean. The Instruments have been 
manufactured for the firm by Messrs, Broadwood, Collard 
Evrard, Kirkman, Pleyel, &c. 





and | application. 
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ITALIAN SONG 
eee di r 2s. 6d. 
GOOD) cccveccccrcsceeseeseds Sc 3s. Od. 
eT E. Mecatti 2s. 6d. 
Innamorata d'una stella (in G)....Randegger 2s. 6d. 
ditto (in — ” 28. 6d. 

Se siete buona, come siete bella. . ~ 2s. 6d. 
La Luna é bella (in G) ............ pa 2s. 6d. 
ditto ( t) 9 2s. 6d. 

Taci, non dirmi il vero ............ ri 2s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 


GRSTTOR s MENUETTO 
TRIONFALE. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, ry 





HE HAPPY DAWN OF DAY. 8s. —— 
Written and Adapted by Henry Farnie to a fa 
from Nicolai. . 
CRaMgR AND Co. (Limited), 201, Reegent-street. 


Music Warehouse, 201, Regent street. 
Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Regent-street. 


MESS. CRAMER & CO. Cane have lately 








published the following Compositions :— s. d. 
1—FOR VOICE. 
GOUNOD—“ For lack of gold he ue me.” ong by 


— =. ae 2. 
~~ ** Hero to ler.” Ane uisite | song 
‘The Lark Song.” Vocal guise 
ARDITI—“ Oh, touch the ivory keys again 4 ; 
o Beauty Sleep (L’Ardita).. che 
e y ser > Ng wer me 9 ¢ 00 00 00 ce te wees 
Gondolier’s Last Goodnight. 0.0. co sees 
WALLACE—Bird of the Wild Wing.. ones 
V. GABRIEL—Little Golden Hair ................ 008 
Breeze and the Harp 58 sb dtoneet 
BALFE—She sleeps! though not a star .. sn ie tema 
Ah, could 1 but relive the past ! .. e008 06.0008 
ASCHER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In E and . 
BENEDICT—My Home in yore es oe and B.. 
MORI—Sunshine of Love.. 
Maid of the silver mail. 
NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of of Day... se 
ete, <* her, boys 1 ‘Yorho i’ in G 





Ps Innamorato dana ‘stella. “Aria «. 


ELAMERE—My 1 Lady's —. he 
PEVEY--Ceo ! says the gentle dove. In@ and F o 
Hurrah for the Bombardier! In AandF . 
BRINLEY RICHARDS—The celebrated ‘“ Leah’s Song.’ i 
In E, D, and C., anne 

“The Chieftain’s Wife” ott 
“In the hour “ my distress i 





” ” 
” ” 


Sacred Song .. .. vs oe ve sccess 
PERRING—Beware!..... $000.00 00:60:00: 90 sooo 
MACF. —Tye watched him PPOTvISTTTTrirereriy 

he Wear eo er eeeccccoccs 


Duet : Ne’er "vei thy opens 
ROBERTI—Duet : Fa‘ntly flow.. 3 
Child’s Vision. Duet. 8.C 
VERDI—“ Swiftly thro’ the West.” Bost Song .. 
LOCHIEL—The Covenanter’s —m.. 
a: ae wees ane 
FARNIE— 
ARTHUR rai i snng by) ~The Twin Brothers. 


A Song of Mystery. With Portrait .......... 
MAGGARZARI—Taci non @irmi. 


arictte ” 





CAPT. COLOMB—‘“ Up the Alma’s height” .. ° 
W. VINCENT Seer. a holy calm, a peace di- 
be 1 to “‘ Sweet Spirit’. saenes 
REICHAR > g Thought ...........06. 
A. SoA NDEGGER— Jo t'amero. Stornello .... 


seer teens 


Se siete buona. Stornello abi buee 
GIULIO "ROBERTI—Mirth. Duet for female Voices .. 


CORORCSes Gorocs CoOcococDtoceWctROG> COCO Grcocersnocs Coes C2 OD G9 co ON Go co OB CO Ce Oo CO CO OO CO 
COeace eacsc cooocecseooso oo ecooaano oocooooocossooososseo 


{1.—PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
WALLACE—Prelude and scherzo .. 








rm oo Quadrille ...... 


Queen Quadrille 
DALEMBERT~Weoen in Mauve. Walts.. 
¢ Wild Irish Girl. Gal Galep . 


Specially y opened Lists of Vocal : Vocal and Instrumental Musi 


GOUNOD—Four so without words, each cocccccccese BS O 

ASCHER —Chant des Naiades... os socccccese BO 

~~ 8 6 

8 6 

40 

40 

3 

BRINLEY RICHARDS—Weear this flower (Hi 2 « & 8 

* jus animam. ; Duet 4 0 

i ‘i Sencnctetion wee 3 0 

FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie... 4.0.0.0 +. eccsceee & 6 

Ae Masaniello di cain sethokeneees. ae 

a Pandora. Bluetie de Salon socsesceccee B O 

NN sbcbtuesieeseakesses covcccccee 8 O 

UG MEE 040646040000 cebccvecdteseccdooes » 60 

ge Cloches de 1’ Eglise eonesee BO 

OSEPH ROBINSON—Elf-Land.. aeenesened, 

A . jada bh Oa 

aiine CHAMPION—Chant Triomphale ............ 8 0 

ym EEE ccccsnncvewoease ee cccccves 40 

SALAMAN. MMIII Sv sSneseeceecescadnccs ce 40 

ARDITI—E Amor del Mondo..............+05 bsascaies 40 

SURENNE—Reverie d’Amour ............. abesvesacce B&O 
IIL.—DANCE MUSIC. 

tere | + teed an ang a - . 80 

DE —— ae Galop . oa tee 40 

peer ill . 40 

. es » 49 

ow we . 80 

COOTE—Merry Wives’ Se . 40 

nm She Stoops to Conquer, homey 40 

MARRIOTT—Helvellyn Galop . i . 40 

pe pa Waltzes eiokh . 40 

4 indoles cileettvecduocl Tar ® 

Dark Eyes Valse ........sesscescsseess 3 0 

GIORZA—Limited ity Galop ... soccsces @ @ 

GODFREY—Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille « — 4 0 

3 0 

3 0 

40 

4 0 

on 


° 


ALL NEW MUSIC SENT AT HALF-PRICE, 
Caamznr and Co. Limited, 2 201, Regent-street. 





Fur the Pianoforte Department, see other advertisements. 
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IMPROMPTU 
On reading a Minuet and Trio arranged for the 
Pianoforte by W. S. B. 





My dear Dr. B., I believe what I see 

On reading your minuet Op. forty-three, 

The opening strain, as certain as rain, 

I’ve heard sweetly warbled again and again. 

But stay—if perchance it should prove a mistake, 

For I do not presume to be always awake, 

T must really beg pardon, and truly remark, 

That like many bold Critics I write in the dark. 

Ah! well you may ask in your composing chair, 

“* What’s this dull town to me, Mr. Robin Adair, 

If it fails to approve my Grand Symphony 

And Trio and Minuet Op. forty-three ?” 

Try again my dear Doctor; consult with the stars ; 

Give us fresh inspirations in musical bars— 

Something strikingly grand, something brilliant and 
gay, 

Like the storms and the sunshine and verdure of May. 

Such a charming creation for future review, 

Which the old Philharmonic would fondly construe, 

Would be welcomed with pleasure next season from 
you. ° 

Accept these expressions as friendly and true, 

For the past my poor thanks, for the present, Adieu ! 
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MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED MUSICIANS. 
No. 1—JONES. 


Cartier I.—His Inrancy. 

On the first day of his chequered career, and in 
the sleeping apartment of his mamma, was born 
that great tone-poet, that genial creator of sweet 
harmonies, that art-governor, Euterpean prophet, 
melody-utterer, and no-end-of-a-maestro, JONES! 
His birth took place quietly, and without any 
convulsion of the elements. It did not even 
thunder. Nature slumbered peacefully; the 
world was ignorant of the birth of one hereafter 
doomed to shake the soul of art. Nature slum- 
bered peacefully; so did the monthly nurse; and 
yet Jones was born. 
Jones’s papa was a professional man of high 
standing in the church. In fact, he officiated at 
the organ—not in the meaner capacity of playing, 
but in the arduous but honourable task imposed 
upon him at the bellows. A long-standing posi- 
tion (all through the service, which was choral) 
had made him universally respected in the parish 
of Puddlepump Parva, where our Jones was born ; 
and his musical knowledge was the greater as it 
ranged all over the organ loft. Curious to relate, 
the father of our Jones was also named Jones. 
Our hero had thus the advantage of being ushered 
into the world with a certain family prestige; 
and there is no knowing how far the father’s at- 
tainments contributed in forming the mind of 
youthful Jones. 
The father was out at the time Jones was born. 
Returning home in his shirt-sleeves—for he had 
been arduously engaged in blowing the bellows 
that afternoon—he was informed of the birth of 
an heir. With prophetic inspiration of what the 
child should afterwards become, he simply ejacu- 
lated “By gum!” and ordered a dish of tea. 


In a very short time the musical talent of our 
hero proceeded to develop itself. Gifted with 


such a name and such a father it was little to be 
wondered that genius and talent should unite to 
produce that phenomenon which the world has 
consented to call Jones. The earliest composition 
of Jones’s which is preserved, is a masterly concerto 
for teeth and parlour fender, composed on the oc- 
casion of the nurse dropping Jones at the age of 
two years out of her lap. This concerto opens 
with a crash, fortissimo, followed by a passage for 
the brass (namely the rail of a fender); afew bars 
are effectively introduced to enable the performer 
to collect all his force for the coming forte accel- 
erando. At the first performance the effect was 


instruments—two front teeth in short; and the 
bar rest was not sustained, as the fender-bars gave 
way. Sufficient effect was however produced to 
demonstrate the phenomenal capacity of the won- 
drous child; and at the first note, Jones’s excited 
family rushed in and snatched the infant maestro 
to their palpitating bosoms. 

For some time—about a fortnight after this 
first essay in musical art—Jones’s father was un- 
decided as to the direction of his son’s bent. His 
baby could not go on composing concerti in which 
the household furniture were assigned parts, that 
was very certain. What instrument should be 
placed in Jones’s hand? that was the question. 
His papa determined to give him the opportunity 
of deciding, but for months Jones fils gave no in- 
dication of a preference for one instrument over 
another. He rather inclined to coral works (which 
were often in his mouth), but beyond a vigorous 
thrumming on the drum of his father’s ear, youth- 
ful Jones made no sign of a musical preference. 
At last the anxiety of his parents to develope 
the child’s talents through the ordinary educa- 
tional channel induced them to consuit young 
Jones as to his career. Jones by this time was in 
his third year, and every one agreed, including the 
minister of the Established Church at Puddlepump 
Parva, that the boy should commence a system of 
careful training. It was decided that a party 
should be given—nothing very grand, but just a 
few friends to tea—at the house of the Joneses; 
and that after tea the young musician should be 
brought in and earnestly consulted as to. his 
career. The event came off as anticipated; the 
minister was invited, and a few ladies of advanced 
years remarkable for their piety and practical 
sense, together with the organist of the church at 
which the elder Jones performed his ministration. 
To the diary of the Rev. Mr. Slocum we are in- 
debted for the particulars of that remarkable 
interview. 

«Tea was over,” writes the rev. gentleman, in 
the pages he has liberally allowed us to extract; 
“and I had addressed a few words of humble en- 
couragement to my dear parishioners, showing how 
grateful we poor sinful creatures should be for the 
bounties vouchsafed in cresses (Deut. xvii., 22), 
when the babe was brought in. Apart from the 
natural interest of contemplating so young a 
human soul, there was an air about the child 
which proclaimed his high mission. Although not 


tion. It affects your whole career, my poor child. 

What instrument shall we give you to learn from, 

Joney? Tell his papa.’ 

“There was no reply. At least little Jones 

opened his mouth, and said, ‘Gah!’ 

“We could not make out his meaning. Mrs. 

Jones stated that this interesting babe often 

uttered the same sound at various parts of the 

day. My dear sisters in the vineyard (Jerusha 

has laboured for forty-nine harvests, and the seed- 

times of Tabitha are fifty-two in number) thought 

the word was expressive of spiritual comfort. Mr. 

Jones asked my opinion ; and I judged it my duty 

to question the child further, 

“«My dear child, know surely this,’ I began, 

‘that thou canst not of thine own expression 
convey the meaning of thy word Gah unto thy 
parents and sponsors. Dost thou mean fiddles by 
Gah, or dost thou mean drums ?” 

“« Gah!’ the child again exclaimed. 

“« Dost thou_by Gah signify tinkling cymbals, 

or the sackbut or the lyre ?’ 

“<* Gah!’ 

“¢ Or an instrument of ten strings ?” 

oe Gah g 

«* Or the lute ?” 

“«@Gah! 

“*Nay,’ I added, warming with zeal, ‘I will 
go further and even add trumpets also and 
shawms ?” 

ce Gah 

“And truly not a word could I get out of the 
youthful soul but a repetition of that mysterious 
word— perhaps the rudimentary inchoation of 
that blessed tongue spoken by our first parents 
on the happy soil of Eden. 

“At last a decided change operated on the 
babe. He opened his mouth widely, opened even 
wider his eyes, allowed a large portion of saliva 
to run down his pinafore, and distinctly ejaculated 
the word ‘Pea-han-nah!’ There was no mis- 
taking the meaning: we had all heard it too well ; 
and our hearts were bowed in gratitude and 
praise.” 

The Rey. Mr. Slocum goes on to relate how the 
child was borne to the piano, after so distinctly 
enunciating his wishes. Being held on his 
mamma’s lap at the music-stool, little Jones, 
looking round with eyes in which the beaming 
light of genius successfully grappled with an 
hereditary squint, spread out both its little arms, 
and struck—not with hands alone, but elbows, 





three years’of age, he possessed a lofty and com- 
manding forehead, on which the hair was thin— 
probably worn away by intense study during the 
night watches. The natural majesty of the face 
was deepened rather than marred by the be- 
sprinklement of freckles over it; and a command- 
ing aspect was given to the legs, by a mottled 
appearance extending from the ankles upwards. 
Marks of erysipelas still hung about the visage of 
the noble youth, and a perpetual slaver bore wit- 
ness that the inspirations of that head could 
never be dry. A festoon of treacle on the bib 
completed the interesting appearance of young 
Jones, whose whole bearing was characterised 
with the dignity of lofty and imaginative enter- 
prise. 
“He was carried to his proud mamma’s knee 


musician. 


tion his babe. 


and helped from the sugar basin. All this time, 
though he rubbed the saccharine (which soon 
became Moist sugar) over his mamma’s hair, no 
inspiration broke from the soul of the young 


«*Joney,’ at length said his papa. I stopped 
him, reminding him that we had not prepared 
ourselves spiritually for the important duty com- 
mitted tous. I then addressed him and his wife, 
and the rest of my dear sisters in the vineyard, 
on the mercies awarded to us and the talents en- 
trusted to our keeping, and how it behoved us to 
turn them to means of inward grace. Having 
concluded my address by giving out a doxology, I 
signified to Mr. Jones that he ought now to ques- 


«*Joney,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘attend to me, my 


arms, everything—the following remarkable 
phrase :— 
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A hum of hushed surprise followed the feat— 
a hum that developed into marvelling applause. 
On an encore being demanded and given, the or- 
ganist, Mr. Sollumorgan Stop, who was present, 
rapidly noted down the composition, and to his 
presence of mind we are indebted for a record of 
Jones’s first overture. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
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At Sheffield, during the interval in the perform- 
ance of the 83rd Regiment at the fashionable 
promenade at the Botanical Gardens on Thursday 
week, Mr. J. P. Clarke, the band-master§ received 
a flattering recognition of his services. The ex- 
cellent music of the band has long been highly 
appreciated by the frequenters at the gardens, 
and Mr. John Merrill last night came forward and 
presented to Mr. Clarke a valuable ivory biton, 
measuring about 16 inches in length. The work- 
manship of the instrument is exquisite, and the 
end of the part held in the hand is tipped with a 











slightly marred by the falling out of some of the 








little boy ; for I want to ask you a serious ques- 
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making the presentation Mr. Merrill expressed the | 
pleasure that the music of Mr. Clarke's band had | 
afforded to the attendants at the gardens. Mr. 
Clarke suitably responded, and remarked that the 
testimonial was especially pleasing to him in being 
altogether unexpected. 





‘lwo sermons were preached last Sunday at 
Belmont-row Wesleyan Chapel, Birmingham, by 
the President of the Conference, Dr. Osborn, on 
the oceasion of opening a new and powerful organ 
and Committee Rooms. Mr. 8. Locker, lecturer 
of music at the Saltley Training College, con- 
ducted the organ services very effectively, not- 
withstanding the unfinished state of the instru- 
ment. The choir was led by Mr. T. G. Locker. 
The organ, built by Messrs. Halmshaw & Sons, 
of Camp Hill, at a cost of £160, gives promise to 
yield very general satisfaction. The great organ 
contains 462 metal and wood pipes; the swell 205, 
with the accessory movements of swell to grand, 
and great to pedals, and three composition pedals. 
'The committee rooms at the back cost £350 in| 
their erection. This sum, with the cost of the 
organ, and a large outlay in painting and cleaning 
the chapel, and placing a handsome ornamental 
front to the singing gallery, have brought the 
outlay to about £600, and towards this sum, 
through subscriptions, about £350 have been 
raised. 
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THE OPERA. 


At Her Majesty's Theatre on Monday last “ IU 
Flauto Magico” was repeated with some change 
in the cast, Miss Laura Harris replacing Malle, 
de Murska in the part of the Queen of Night, 
Signor Gardoni taking the part of Tamino, left 
by Dr. Gunz, and Signor Junca playing Sarastro 
in the place of Herr Wolrath. The voice, appear- 
ance, gestures, and artistic conception of Miss 
Harris are all so very childish, that we consider it 
a ridiculing of dramatic art to allow so small a 
specimen to pass as an artist at all. She possesses 
undoubtedly some pretty little high notes, but 
they are entirely the head notes of a girl twelve 
years old. Besides which, she is so unconscious 
of and uncertain in the mechanism of the voice 
and rhythm, that she lacks all precision of attack 
and time. As an instance, she lost her way alto- 
gether on Monday night for more than ten bars, 
and but for the promptitude of Signor Arditi, who 
sang the music all the time until the prima donna 
en miniature found her place again, the catastrophe 
would have been ludicrous. The public seem to 
take a paternal interest in this childish appear- 
ance, and with a laudable feeling of chivalry in- 
sisted upon an encore. Now, there are many 
people who affect enthusiastically to declaim 


to him does full justice to the immortal genius 
of Mozart. The performance, under the inex- 
haustible energy of Signor Arditi, went capitally. 

Herr Wagner's “ Tannhauser” has long been 
promised at Her Majesty's, but the music of the 
future must still remain in that future, and we 
trust there will be no present for it in England. 
We regret the loss of Herr Wagner’s eccentric 
music still less when Mr. Mapleson has given us 
Rossini's “‘ Semiramide” in its stead. This opera, 
one of Rossini’s most magnificent successes, has 
not been given in England for three years, and 
this, in addition to the fact that the caste was 
singularly effective, and that the opera went 
splendidly, made it all the more welcome. 
Mdlle. Tietjens as Semiramide and Madame 
Trebelli as Arsace gave effect to the music that 
will hardly be paralleled in our time. Tietjens as 
the Eastern Queen was superb, passionate, and 
magnificent beyond description; and Trebelli 
played the youthful warrior with grace and viva- 
city peculiarly her own. The aria, “ Bel raggio,” 
Tietjens sung gloriously, and the duet, with 
Assur, ‘‘ Se la vita,’’ were specially effective. Ma- 
dame Trebelli rendered the cantabile, “In si 
barbara,” a simple air, no less exquisitely than she 
sang the florid “ Eccomi alfine,” and she was en- 
thusiastically applauded. Both ladies may be 
said to have made thorough successes in the parts. 
Arsace is perhaps the best character Madame 
Trebelli has sustained this season, and Mdlle. 
Tietjens may fairly add the Babylonian Queen to 
her long list of triumphs. Signor Agnesi was 
considerably applauded, and Signor Stagno was 
in good voice. The band and chorus were splen- 
did through the whole opera, and the overture 
was loudly encored. The theatre was crowded 
with an appreciative and fashionable audience. 
** Semiramide”’ was repeated on Friday. 

“Un Ballo in Maschera” was produced on Satur- 
day at Her Majesty’s. Mdlle. Sarolta débuta as 
Oscar, and if her singing be not first rate her 
appearance seemed, from the satisfaction expressed 
by the audience, fully to compensate for any 
deficiencies. Her voice is too metallic, but what 
her singing wants in power she makes up by 
vivacious acting. Amelia, in which Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens has appeared, was on this occasion sustained 
by Madame Wippern, who was fairly satisfactory, 
although the part was somewhat beyond her 
powers. Madame Trebelli sang her small part, 
that of Ulrica, and made it peculiarly effective. 
Mr. Santley sang as finely as usual, the air “O 
dolcezze perdute,” being loudly encored. The cho- 
ruses and orchestra were as usual perfection. 

At the other house the events of the week have 
not been specially noticeable. The “ Africaine” is 
announced for Saturday, with Lucca’s Selika and 





about the progress of musical taste in London: 
we should only like to ask those enthnsiasts | 
whether the success of a microscopic artist | 
in the same part sung last week by Mdlle. de | 
Murska (who with all her faults is of the! 
first order) testifies to this same good taste | 
of our London audience? A much better change | 
was that in the part of Tamino; here Gardoni, | 
with his prepossessing appearance, graceful gesture, 
first-rate singing, and excellent declamation, made 
even the indifferent part of Tamino interesting. 
Signor Gardoni does not look like a frightened 
boy as does Doctor Gunz, but invests the part 
with a degree of dignity and importance—acting 


Wachtel’s Vasco de Gama, as chosen by the com- 
poser. 
anita nial 


THE WEEK’S CONCERTS. 





The second concert of the Royvau AcADEMY OF 
Music for the Easter Term was given at the Insti- 
tution, Tenterden Street, on Saturday morning 
last week, and a very slow affair it was. In the 
first place the room was too small and very stuffy, 
thanks to the committee, who in a fit of economy 
chose it in preference to the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The band was at times unpleasantly loud, 
and the drummer hardly ever up te time. There 
was an industrious blacksmith just outside the 





like a man in love, who is resolute to undergo 
every description of danger to save his beloved. | 
The singing and phrasing of Gardoni gave due | 
relief to the music he had to sing; and we were 
happy not only to hear the air well sung but the 
beautiful recitatives rendered in a style which 
forced the public to appreciate and applaud them. 
Signor Junca, as Sarastro, has restored this im- 
posing character to its real importance. His ap- 
pearance and acting are stately and full of 
dignity, and although the part is written too low 
for him (so as to compel him to alter many pas- 
sages), his singing of the noble strains entrusted 





open window; and the clink-clank of his hammer 
was most aggravating; the only time he paused 
was in a part of Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, 
where the effect would have been great if he had 
only continued and beat in time. The perform- 
ance of the pieces, with very few exceptions, was 
indifferent. Mr. Wallace Wells, the tenor of the 
establishment, was absent, and Mr. Lucas, the 
conductor, was obliged to sing his part in the dif- 
ferent concerted pieces, In the Introduction (“Jl 
Flauto Magico”’), Misses Ellen Brougham, Emma 
Buer, and Sarah Chadwick, sang the trio “Io 
partir” very well; but the quintet “ Dove ohimé” 


was a sad muddle. Miss Mathilde Bauermeister 
sang very nicely a MS. song, “ Memory’s Gar- 
land,” by Mr. King Hall (student), which forcibly 
reminded one of “‘ Pray Goody ” in “Midas,” and, as- 
sisted by Miss Helen Brougham, she gained loud ~ 
applause in “The Breeze,’ a MS. duet by 
Mr. Arthur Fox, a student. Miss McDonald 
was very successful in “Di piacer,” and with 
Miss Chadwick gave the duet “Ebben per mia 
memoria” ( La Gazza Ladra”) capitally; the 
applause gained by this duet was loud and 
general, the nearest approach to an encore during 
the concert. Mr. Hamilton’s fine bass voice 
sounded to advantage in Mr. Fox’s MS. song 
“ The Soldier’s Adieu.” Mr. H. Bell played the 
first movement of Beethoven’s concerto in E flat 
ina most creditable manner. The concert wound 
up with a noisy selection from a MS. cantata, 
“The King and the Maiden,” by Mr. Cheshire 
(member). Mr. Lucas then faced about, and in 
an original speech told the Duchess Dowager of 
Cleveland and the audience that two silver and 
two bronze medals had been won by two ladies 
and two gentlemen; that marks were given for 
attendance at sight-singing, composition, organ 
playing from score, and for answers at an exami- 
nation; that all these marks were added together, 
and the greatest number won the prize. The 
successful ladies were Miss Adelheid Kinkel, who 
gained the silver, and Miss Emma Buer the 
bronze medal; the gentleman's silver medal was 
won by Mr. W. C. Dewberry, the bronze by Mr 
A. Fox. Miss Williams and Mr. Hall obtained 
honourable mention, being only a few marks 
behind the bronze medallist. The Duchess 
Dowager of Cleveland presented the prizes, 
and a director having moved a vote of thanks to 
the Duchess, the proceedings terminated. 

Tue Berruoven Society gave their second 
concert in the Hanover Square Rooms on Tuesday, 
July 10th. Theprogram commenced with Haydn’s 
quartet No. 81 in G major for two violins, tenor, 
and violoncello, played by Messrs. Goffrie, Amos, 
Blagrove and Paque and well received by the 
audience, the last movement being nicely played. 
“Fille des Rois” from “ L’Africaine” was then 
sung by Mr. Frank D’Alquen in moderately good 
style, though there is nothing remarkable either 
about his voice or his singing. He was fairly 
applauded. Miss Rose Hersee followed with 
Ricci’s arietta “Stories and Songs” which she 
sang very charmingly and was recalled to bow 
her acknowledgments. Mr. Walter Bache and 
Herr Goffrie then played a sonata of Beethoven’s 
in E flat for Piano and Violin, satisfactorily. 
Mr. Frank D’Alquen sang Reissiger’s song “ Die 
Berge” fairly, and Mr. Walter Bache played a 
pianoforte solo, andante and polonaise of Chopin’s, 
and played it remarkably well; his audience 
hardly knew which to admire—the delicacy of Mr. 
Bache’s touch in the andante or his brilliant 
execution in the latter part_of the piece. Miss 
Rose Hersee sang ‘‘Coo says the gentle dove,” the 
pretty song from Mr. Levey’s “ Punchinello,” and 
was much applauded. Mdme. Elvira Behrens was 
advertised to appear, but was prevented by indis- 
position. Her substitute sang fairly. A quartet of 
Beethoven’s as usual closed the concert, and the 
audience, also as usual were filing out rapidly when 
it began. ‘ The next concert, for the benefit of Herr 
Goffrie is announced for Monday 25th. 

The extra Concert given at St. James’s Hall on 
the 13th instant by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, was, 
as the program informed us, “for the benefit of a 
member who has suffered from misfortune.” We 
were well pleased to find the hall quite full in 
every part, and hope that the “member” may find 
considerable help from the proceeds. The pro- 
gram, composed of many of the most favourite 
madrigals and part-songs from the répertoire of 
the Choir (in themselves a rich feast), varied by 
the singing and playing of such artistes as Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Herr Ludwig 
Strauss, was indeed an excellent one. Malle. 





Arabella Goddard was announced, but being 
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seriosly indisposed, her place was kindly taken | 
by Miss Madeline Schiller, who played with | 
consummate skill Moschele’s ‘“ Recollections of 
Ireland,” and joined in the performance of | 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” Mr. Reeves gave for 
the first time a new and characteristic cavatina 
by Balfe, “The Lady Hildred,” unanimously 
encored. Herr Strauss was warmly applauded, 
although he substituted an Andante by Ernst for 
the variations on the March from “ Otello” set 
down for him. The pianoforte accompaniments 
were in the hands of Mr. J. G. Callcott, the 
accompanyist to the choir, who performed his 
arduous task as usual, with the greatest ability, 

The Moray MinstrEts gave a concert in the 
Theatre Royal, Wimbledon Camp, on Wednesday 
evening. The house was crammed with a dis- 
criminating audience, many ladies being present. 
The performance commenced with the madrigal, 
Come, let us join the Roundelay,” which went 
splendidly; Schubert’s part song, *“The Gondolier’s 
Seranade,”’ was encored. One of the Minstrels 
sang “The Clown’s Song” to perfection: this 
was also encored. The same gentleman, who pos- 
sesses a clear and powerful tenor voice, gave, with 
great effect, “Come, live with me, and be my 
love,” and was loudly applauded. The Minstrels 
gave a chorus, “Fair Semele’s High-born Son” 
(“« Antigone”), and selections from Gounod’s mass 
in G, for men’s voices; and also gave “This 
pleasant monthe of Maie,” Hatton’s “‘ Good night, 
beloved,” Coward’s “'Take thy banner,” and the 
chorus, “ The Tiger couches in the Wood.” The 
conductor, Private John Foster, 38th Middlesex 
(Artists’), has every reason to be proud of his 
choir; they sing together like one man, and their 
attention to light and shade is perfect. Serjeant 
J. G. Calleott (Artist’s) presided at the piano. 
The concert concluded with Messrs. Power and 
Du Maurier’s ridiculous performance of Offen- 
bach’s “‘ Deuw Aveugles,” a bouffonerie which these 
gentlemen invested with the most humorous and 
laughable effect. 
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The theatrical world has a quiet sadness about it 
indicative of the season, and consequent on the 
stagnation of town economies. The Haymarket was 
on Wednesday by the benefit of Mr. Buckstone, and 
on such an occasion—that of the close of the season 
—of course a speech was expected of the good lessee. 
He had been announced to make a speech, and thus 
was not taken aback when the time came, like poor 
Mr. Webster. The following is the substance of 
Mr. Buckstone’s address .—‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—As I appear before you this evening to say a few 
words at parting, according to custom, I do not 
think I can commence better than by attempting to 
parody some part of the message lately delivered to 
the Imperial parliament at its dissolution. There- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to thank you 
heartily for the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have attended here nightly during the season now 
being brought toa close. Ialso beg to convey to 
you my warm acknowledgments for the liberal 
supplies which you have voluntarily given towards 
the permanent upholding of this dramatic govern- 
ment, and to assure you that my attention will 
continue to be directed to the production of such 
novelties as may be calculated to place on a sound 
footing the commercial prosperity of this establish- 
ment; but before I release you from further attend- 
ance here for a time, I shall proceed to make a few 
remarks on the position of this honourable house, 
and allow you to have a peep into our futurity. It 
is an unusual fact in theatrical history that this 
theatre has known but two managers for nearly thirty 
years, and those managers have been Mr. Webster 
and myself. Mr. Webster held the reins here for 
sixteen years, while I, his successor, have been 
driving the same trade for thirteen, and may, in all 
probability, life and health permitting, even exceed 
Mr. Webster’s term. Some detractors have said that 
the long career of prosperity which this theatre has 


property; I maintain it to be the excellence of 
the management; perhaps a combination of both 
qualities may bring us to the right conclusion. Still, 
ladies and gentlemen, a manager's life is one 
of great fluctuation, and ‘like a ship in constant 
motion, sometimes high and sometimes low.’ We 
often hear of good houses and bad houses ; but if we 
can believe an account I once met with in an old 
magazine, where it is stated that even in the high 
and palmy days of the drama—that is to say in the 
days of Garrick—that one night, although he and 
Mrs. Cibber performed in the same play, the entire 
cash receipts amounted to only three pounds fifteen 
shillings and sixpence. What would some of our 
London managers of the present day say to a return 
like that? If we are not so high and palmy, we are 
a little more substantial in our figures. Of course, 
in a few days, ladies and gentlemen, you will 
most of you be off and away—over the sea—or 
to the coasts of our island, and which at this time 
of the year we all know is the thing to do—but 
I trust, wherever, you may wander you will 
return by the end of September, as we shall re- 
open here on Monday, the 25th of that month, 
when I hope to see as many of you here as can 
get back to London, more particularly as Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews will then re-appear on 
these time-honoured boards, where they have 
always been so warmly welcomed. A new comedy 
by Mr. Leicester Buckingham is in preparation 
for them, and for.the company; Mr. Oxenford will 
also have a comedy ready, and other novelties will 
be produced, while at Christmas, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Sothern will again make his bow. 
Brother Sam will again be in the ascendant, as his 
brilliant career this season has only been suspended 
by engagements entered into some time since by 
Mr. Sothern and myself. A Christmas piece will 
be produced, and written by one whose name will 
be a sufficient guarantee that we shall be spared 
the customary slang of burlesques, and be quite 
independent of nigger breakdowns. As the Hay- 
market is known to be the home of English comedy, 
or, in other words, the English comedy theatre, I 
have frequently been asked why we do not oftener 
produce the legitimate drama. My answer to that 
question is—I have often produced it; for during 
my occupation I have played “The School for 
Scandal” and “The Rivals” about two hundred 
times; ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” “As You Like 
It,” and “ Twelfth Night” about one hundred and 
fifty times; ‘‘ The Beaua’ Stratagem,” “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” “The Busy Body,” ‘The Road to Ruin,” 
and many other standard plays, as often; but it 
is very clear we cannot always be acting only the 
standard comedies, as the vitality of a manage- 
ment must always depend on the production of 
novelty; besides, “ My Lord Dundreary”’ and his 
*‘ Brother Sam” have occupied these boards for 
about three years, while the public, as you well 
know, has thronged to those performances, and, 
though I am at all times delighted to give the 
legitimate drama whenever I can, you must 
recollect— 
‘*The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And those who live to please must please to live.” 
Before I bid you adieu, ladies and gentlemen, 1 
think it but right to announce to you, that although 
I continue to be the only responsible lessee of this 
theatre, Mr. Walter Montgomery will occupy it 
for four or five weeks, and be my warming-pan— 
presenting to you many carefully selected per- 
formers, and to whom I wish every success. And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, in the name of my ex- 
cellent company, and which I am proud to call the 
Haymarket Company, and in my own name, I 
thank you for another brilliant season, and until 
the 25th of September next, respectfully bid you 
farewell.” The conclusion of the speech was 
followed by a perfect plwie de bouquets, which 
covered gratified Mr. Buckstone. 

At the Otympic there has been running for 
some nights a burlesque on a classical subject, 
entitled ‘“ Glaucus,” and written by a Mr. F. T. 
Trail. However successful such subjects from 


hands, Mr. Trail has failed to make his piece 
either effective or amusing. Some good points 
it has, which we shall notice; but it is sadly 
deficient in verve, and has not the “go” in it so 
essential to a burlesque. It is unnecessary to say 
how the story is treated: the legend in all such 
cases is only a peg to hang songs and dances on : 
but, among the characters introduced, we have 
Circe, as a sort of mythological Mdme. Rachel ; 
and the scene in which she figures is the best in 
the piece. The part was well played by Mr. W. 
H. Stephens. The music throughout was badly 
chosen. Some of the songs seemed well written, 
but in halting measures, and the few concerted 
pieces were badly managed. A review of seals 
was funny and effective; but here we imagine the 
praise is due to the stage-manager rather than 
the author. The piece is well mounted, and the 
scenery throughout is good. Miss Farren played 
Glaucus well, but occasionally rather over-did the 
business there for burlesque; and Mrs. Stephens 
was amusing as Amphritite. The rest of the 
characters call for no special comment. Mr. 
Andrews is as staccato as ever, and seems always 
suffering from an overdose of nux vomica. The 
two nymphs, Scylla and Panopea, played by 
Mdlles. Lindley and Sehern, rather lacked the 
graceful forms necessary to burlesque; indeed 
“ Glaucus”’ would certainly have had rather a 
“heavy miss” of Scylla. If Mr. Trail is rash 
enough to attempt another burlesque, it is to be 
hoped it will be a better one; but we advise him 
to be contented with his first effort. 

The week has seen a new realisation of Miss 
Menken’s, who has been playing William in “ Black 
Eyed Susan.” If applause and recalls indicate 
success, Miss Menken has succeeded in riveting a 
new claim on the sympathies of the discriminating 
people who go to AstLry’s, For ourselves, we are 
perhaps in the minority of London journalists on 
the subject of this representation ; we are certainly 
in the shadow cast by the dictum of the Times. 
We have held William should be a brawny, mus- 
cular, jovial, rough sort of a fellow: Miss Menken 
with her slim and well-rounded figure and youth- 
ful face, can but make him apretty boy. William's 
character, we thought, was strongly tinged with 
humour before trouble came upon him—indeed 
after as well: Miss Menken is funereal from be- 
ginning to end. For instance, in the dialogue 
between William's enemies and Susan, with William 
overhearing behind, some of the hero’s asides are 
very ludicrous. These should atleast be rendered 
withsomeappreciation of the comic situation. Miss 
Menken gives them with tender pathos. In the 
sentimentality which succeeds William's cutting- 
down of his superior officer, the actress was pretty 
successful. The play of “ Black Eyed Susan” is 
rather trying to anyone with an ordinary sense 
of the ludicrous; for burlesques have spoiled 
people for stagey melodrama, and the celebrated 
speech about ‘‘ The man who lays his hand upon a 
woman” is apt to make one laugh, Miss Menken 
having a stronger tendency towards bathos than 
pathos, takes all Douglas Jerrold’s stiltiness au 
sérieux, and for this very reason acts better than 
an actor might who was more keenly alive to the 
inflatedness of the dialogue. Miss Menken again 
is graceful in gesture, poses herself well, and has 
an artistic eye for effect: her groupings were all 
admirable. The impersonation was throughout 
mixed in degree: where force, muscularity in fact, 
was needed, Miss Menken naturally failed; in all 
the softer and sadder parts she acquitted herself 
well. On the whole we prefer Miss Menken in 
the conventional loose costume of the British 
seaman to Miss Menken in the unconventional 
tight ligaments of the semi-nude Tartar. 

A pretty face is almost essential in Juliet: a 
youthful form no less requisite. Some of our best 
Juliets have played the part with neither; but 
both are desirable excellences, At the New 
Roya.ty we have witnessed a pleasing imperson- 
ation by Miss Neilson, a young lady who has 
much to recommend her in youth, beauty, and 








enjoyed is but a proof of the excellence of the 
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but with greater opportunity the greater power 
will come; for the rest, the part of Juliet is so 
constituted, as demanding both force and gentle- 
ness in large proportions, that if one quality must 
be sacrificed, we prefer the gentleness without the 
force. Miss Neilson makes a most exuberant 


Juliet: in the baleony-scene she overflows with 
tenderness. She is winning and soft and passion- 


ate; she lacks a little desperation, but she has a 
better idea of climax than one whom she 
evidently in some degree imitates—Stella Colas. 
Let her discard prototypes, especially of the in- 
flated anti-climactic school; let her trust more to 
her own conceptions and the teaching of her 
master, and she will do well. The Romeo of Mr. 
Robinson was creditable, but not excellent. Mr. 
Robinson is not by nature a tragedian. There 
was no particular fault to be found with his 
acting, but it left no impression. Mr. Ryder 
made a capital Friar Lawrence: his powerful 
frame, which shows to advantage in monastic 
garb, and his resonant voice, would have satisfied 
Mr. Kingsley himself. Mercutio was rollickingly 
represented by Mr. Harcourt, who bore him like 
a comic gentleman, but never entrenched on vul- 
garity. Mr. Fitzjames, who grows younger every 
year, was a good Capulet, into which character he 
infused that manliness which makes Mr. Fitz- 
james one of our best dramatic actors sui generis. 
The rest of the cast was evenly sustained. 
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DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 





The two great annual festivals at the Palace 
are the Dramatic College Féte and that of the 
Foresters. Although the latter is, we believe, 
better attended, the former is by far the most 
generally interesting and popular, as being 
connected with some of the deepest seated 
impulses of the public mind. It would be 
dangerous in the government to dragoon 
the constitution, but it would be more so 
to annihilate the theatres or suppress the 
public-houses. If the well-known dramatic motto, 
* veluti in speculum,” be true, and we go to 
the theatre to see duplicates of ourselves and our 
neighbours, the curiosity will be irresistible (if the 
thing be done with due dexterity) to see in propria 
persona the performers of so singular a feat. Hence 
the ‘‘ Fancy Fair” is the mainspring of the attraction 
on this occasion. The weather, although displaying 
before the festival was over some of its capricious 
and proverbial uncertainty with us, was propitious 
in every respect on Saturday. The sky retained its 
unclouded brightness throughout the day, and the 
heat, which was intense, seemed rather to aid than 
expel the rush to the trains. The palace was more 
crowded than we remember to have yet seen it at 
these gatherings. However there was an opinion 
current in the transept in the afternoon that the 
collection was considerably below its usual level. We 
cannot vouch for the truth of this, but appearances 
did certainly in some degree corroborate the report. 
In fact the public had been deceived by the ad- 
vertisements, It is clear that the occupants of 
the booths should be, as far as possible, persons 
already familiarised to the public at the theatres 
and with whom people are reasonably gratified 
to exchange a few words of social intercourse 
over the counter, and thus become subscribers to 
the charity while thanking the fair traders for the 
gratification that they have afforded them else- 
where, This is, of course, the object of placing 
actresses here at all. But several of the popu- 
larities notified in the advertisements were absent 
and their places filled by strangers, or persons un- 
known to a tenth part of the visitors. Here was 
cause enough for a falling off in the receipts of the 
counter. And now will the reader accompany us in 
an imaginary saunter round the “ Fancy Fair” while 
we take a glance at the popularities and social 
graces within the tents, which, with their graceful 
draperies of mingled white, pink, and blue, har- 
monise with the cloud of transparent white | ™ 
muslin which encircles and clothes the person of 











the wearer of it like a “graundy.’’* We are re- 
minded of those Eastern romances in which Peris 
and fairies haunt bazaars and other public places 
to steal away the hearts of handsome youths and 
lose their own in the process. After passing some 
strangers occupying the tents at the further 
side of the transept, we come to Miss Els- 
worthy and a group of companions, who 
step out and mingle with the crowd. The fair 
president of the tent leaves the active duties of 
the day chiefly to them. Miss Kate Hickson, who 
is next, looks so much like an invalid that we 
cannot help wishing her out of theturmoil of such a 
scene. We do not remember ever to have seen 
Miss Morelli on the stage, but will take an early 
opportunity of doing so, for she has an attractive 
and prepossessing countenance. Passing some 
more strangers, we come to the popular and time- 
honoured Mrs. Stirling, who dashes at the visitors 
with an unwearied vivacity and good humour 
and clears their pockets, possibly, of somewhat 
more than their superflous cash. Mrs. Mellon, 
who is next to her, effects her object by the oppo- 
site process of a graceful ease and repose of 
manner, which form a _ singular contrast to 
the sparkling vivacity of her neighbour. Mrs 
Mellon is veiled, an observance not unusual 
here; which, although there may be a touch 
of coquetry in it, is yet graceful and 
becoming where the demeanour of the wearer 
harmonises with it. Henrietta Simms is un- 
doubtedly an attractive person,—attentive, cour- 
teous, and genially good-humoured, without 
affectation or obtrusiveness. And here is Mrs. 
Billington, with her handsome face and inimitable 
form. She is advancing rapidly in her pro- 
fession and we would willingly, as the gipsies 
say, “cross her hand with a piece of silver,” 
if it were only in acknowledgement of the grati- 
fication afforded us by her performance in “ The 
Flowers of the Forest ;” but, like many others, she 
stands aloof and works too much by deputy. 
People come here to shake hands with their 
dramatic favourites and have no mind to be coaxed 
out of their money by proxy. Mrs. Henry Drayton 
has become a novelty again. The public have seen 
nothing of her since some seven or eight years ago 
she sang and acted musical comediettas with her 
husband. The next noteworthy personage we meet 
with is Miss Amy Sedgwick, still in the full bloom of 
public fayour—nor has she in personal appearance 
or manner moulted a single feather of her former self. 
Next to her is Miss Lavine, whom we might have 
ventured to call the best soubrette on the stage but 
for the sight of Mrs. Fitzwilliam at her side, to 
whom must certainly be awarded the palm as the 
queen of abigails. Miss Maria Simpson is a 
decided acquisition to the Fair. She is grace- 
fully and tastefully dressed, and has an abundant 
supply of gaiety, and a dash of coquetry gives point 
and pungency to her vivacity. Near her is Professor 
Anderson in a Highland dress and with a whole 
bevy of daughters, only one of whom is, we believe, 
known to the public. And now here is Fanny Hunt, 
theroughdiamondof the fair. Hernaive andnatural 
manners are refreshing after the bland and hollow 
courtesy always to be looked for from the appel- 
lants at public charities. Fanny is exceedingly 
pretty. She is indefatigable at her business, and 
attacks her visitors with that mixture of bluntness 
and naiveté which in a young and beautiful girl 
is certain to seize and fix the attention. With 
Mrs. Howard Paul's bee-hive the audience seemed 
a good deal disappointed. The queen bee was, to 
be sure, as active and efficient as ever; but the 
promised crowd of attendant bees turned out to 
be only two or three great drones that sat silent 
and useless behind her. We did not see Miss 
Agnes Burdett, but we understand that she per- 
formed her part of the fair “ Egyptian sooth- 
sayer” with her usual unction. Among the rest 
of the amusements were “ Richardson’s Show,” 
forget which). Tt forms part s¢ the person of the fairy, like the 
Satie falas of = * it i~_—— lts enh ne Sonn, the 


hereclf as thick or a clothing as she pleases, or 
Sole bret an niko inn - 








«‘Wombwell’s Menagerie,” “ Aunt Sally,” and an 
entertainment by Mr. Toole, entitled “The Ri 
Toole-i-o-rama.” 








THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Allow me to addréss you a word or two 
on the above subject. If I remember rightly, you 
mentioned Mr. Ella’s account of ‘‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith” in one of your late issues. Being 
from home, I cannot refer to it. On the Ist inst., 
in answer to a correspondent, you give a few more 
particulars, showing the authorship as ascribed 
to Hiindel to be a delusion. I have no means of 
seeing Mr. Ella’s account, nor of obtaining further 
evidence in proof of the remarks you give. 

In the appendix to Hiindel’s Life by Schoelcher 
there is to me a most satisfactory answer to an as- 
cription to Clement Marot of that celebrated air, 
given in the words of the publisher of the work in 
which that ascription is made. I have an original 
copy of Hindel’s “Suites des pieces,” issued by Cluer 
in 1720, in which the melody with variations occurs 
as popularly known, but of course without the sub- 
sequently added title which has originated the 
tale so generally credited. In the preface to my 
book Hiindel states that he has been “ obliged to 
publish the following lessons, because surreptitious 
copies of them have got abroad.” Nowas this copy 
was published when Hiindel was amongst us, and 
the preface of which, written by himself, contains 
the above important words, I think I may fairly 
ask you not to dismiss the subject so summarily 
as you have done, but to gratify your Hiindel-loving 
readers with those conclusive arguments on which 
you base your very emphatic and positive asser- 
tions. Yours ec. G. F.G. 

Llandudno, July 6th. 

[If G. F. G. desire to satisfy himself that 
Hindel did not write the tune called “ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith,” he has only to refer to 
the edition of Clement Marot’s words and musi, 
in six vols., small quarto, and no doubt in most 
public libraries.—Eb. ] 








RICHARD C. LEVEY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

The Great Paganini Redivivus and extraordi- 
nary delineator of our National Melodies has been 
delighting and astonishing very fasionable au- 
diences at the Theatre Royal for some days past 
with his elegant entertainment which includes the 
Celebrated Fantasia upon Scotch Airs and the 
Dramatic sketch entitled Paganini Redivivus, 
We cannot too much thank Mr. Mec Clean our 
spirited Lessee for the Musical treat that he has 
so generously and unexpectedly provided for us 
at this late period of the season, For us to speak 
of Mr. Levey’s performances on his favourite in- 
strument would be we feel superfluous and what 
is more a task for which we feel that we are not 
able as his unequalled merits would require in 
order to be done justice to not only an adept in 
the Art but a student who like himself has de- 
voted years and years to the discovery of novelties 
and innovations which added to the previously 
known and already discovered difficulties form a 
whole that in his hands elevates the violin above 
all instruments and places it majestically the 
nearest to perfection. But, of Mr. Levey’s powers 
as an Actor we can more confidently express our- 
selves, having been for many years a follower of 
that profession. He posseses that ease and poetry 
in every movement that at once stamps him as a 
deciple of the French School, It is the first time 
that we can remember to have seen histrioni¢ 
abilities of a very high order added to such pre- 
eminence in musical accomplishments, His pan- 
tomime movements are expressive and natural 
and free from exaggerations and overdoing which 
we so often find upon the stage when words are 
to be conveyed by means of actions and signs 
only, The sketch is a beautifully artistic idea 
and so interresting in itself that we would humbly 
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suggest to Mr. Levey the dramatising of some of 
the most stirring events in the life of Paganini 
and of which there are many—and which he so 
ably represents, We mention this with all due 
defference but also with the assurance that Mr. 
Levey could carry it out with success in every 
way, The highly fashionable and enthysiastic 
audience were loth upon each evening to let the 
Great Virtuoso conclude without honoring him 
with unanimous encores in each of his three mor- 
ceaux and a complete ovation after his extraordi- 
nary novel feat with one hand the “ Paganini 
Polka” which we are sure is destined to a world 
wide popularty as being a gem of unequalled 
difficulty and sparkling melody, 
M. Garvie Professor of Music 

24 Commerce Street Montrose (Scotland) 

Wednesday July 12th 65. 

[We insert the foregoing as indicative of the 
march of musical progress in Forfarshire and of 
the education possessed by Forfarshire musicians. 
At the same time we deeply sympathise with Mr. 
Richard Levey in having such an admirer, and 
with Montrose in having such a professor.—Eb. ]} 








DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—Pray accept my warmest thanks for your 
very feeling and charming article in favour of our 
Féte for the Royal Dramatic College. Yours, &c., 
B. Wesster. 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi. 
July 15th, 








JULIUS CASSAR OPERATISED. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—Librettists and Composers are ever on the 
look out for a good “book,” for the choice of a 
libretto has everything to do with the success or 
failure of an opera. What might not the “ Flauto 
Magico” have been with a different libretto, or 
what even the “ Africaine?” It may not have 
entered into the calculation of opera-poets that 
« Julius Cesar” would make a capital book. Ido not 
mean Shakespeare’s play, which is too spun out for 
lyrical purposes ; but a libretto might be hewn out 
of many incidents in the life of the great Dictator. 
The love element should be introduced (we know 
that Julius was a gallant Lothario ) ; and should 
be made conducive to the catastrophe, the opera 
terminating with the assassination, of course. The 
denouement would give a chance for a heartrending 
solo like the Master of Ravenswood’s or Gennaro’s, 
and which might run something thus;— 

SoLo.—Casar. 


Et tu Brute! (tum tum.) 
Was this your duty?  §(tum.) 
I die-ya! 
I die-ya! (tum ti iddle.) 


Veni vidi vici ; 
And, even as a die, sigh 
For . . 
Empire, Rome, and beauty, (fwm tum tum.) 
For Empire, Rome, and beauty. 
[ewpires gracefully. 

Would not M. Gounod be able to treat the sub- 
ject with musical excellence? The subject, too, 
would be popular just now, with the Emperor's 
* Life of Cmsar” fresh in the minds of men. Ver- 
bum sap.—Yours obediently, Rusicon. 








THE SOL-FA SYSTEM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Hewitt’s “New 
Theory, or true Science of Music,” you remark 
that “notation in music falls short of the now 
known facts in music, because notation in music 
was settled before the facts in music were dis- 
covered.” From this I presume you intend to 
infer that, in the music of this day, more sounds 
are used than notation in music can adequately 
ex 


situation is the Sol-fa system, of which we now 


have so many interpreters? First stands Mr. 
Hullah; then the Rev. J. J. Waite; and, lastly, 
the apostle of the Tonic Sol-fa system, the Rev. 
J. Curwen. 

In the days of Henry Purcell a boy was taught 
that he would soon learn to sing— 

** Tf that your mi 

You know its place where’er it be.” 

Indeed the whole art of song consisted in the 
right knowledge of mi, in explanation of which 
there were the four following rules :— 


I. 
If that no flat be set in B, 
Then in that place standeth your mi, 
ll. 
But if your B alone be flat, 
Then E is mi, be sure of that. 
I. 
Tf both be flat, your B and £, 
Then A is mi, here you may see, 
Iv. 
If all be flat, E, A, and B, 
Then mi alone doth stand in D, 
The remaining difficulty of the scale was ex- 
plained by the following quotation :— 
‘* The first three notes above your mi, 
Are fa, sol, la, here you may see ; 
The next three under mi that fall, 
Them Za, sol, fa, you ought to call.” 
Of course the embarrassment with the master 
was the absence of a syllable expressive of the 
interval of the seventh. Guido’s system was that 
of the hexachord. Charles Butler (1636) denotes 
the seventh by the syllable pa. Christopher 
Sympson reduced the hexachord to a tetrachord. 
“Ut and re,” he says, “are superfluous, and there- 
fore laid aside by most modern teachers; and we 
make use only of mi, fa, sol, la, and apply them 
to the seven letters which stand for the degrees 
in sound. In order to which, we must find out 
where mi is to be placed. I will, therefore, give 
youarule for placing of mi, and the work is done.” 
Here the famous seven notes with which, it is 
said, all music is described, are reduced to four 
symbols only; and until the days of Dr. Pepusch 
and Mr. Bernard Gates, all cathedral and colle- 
giate choristers were taught upon this, the 
quaternion system. 

In these days it seems to me that so many 
additions have been made to the Sol-fa system, 
that it is now a mass of confusion. How many 
symbols Mr. Curwen uses it is bewildering to 
think of —ba, be, bi, bo; pa, pe, pi, po; cha, 
che, chi, cho; fa, fe, fi, fo (and fum). Such 
are the kind of symbols now considered necessary 
to denote the large field of sounds in music. 

Mr. J. J. Waite, I believe, patronises the 
modern octosyllabic gamut :— 

do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do; 
and to express the chromatic change he adgpts 
the words sharp and flat, teaching from a diagram 
not much unlike a gridiron. I am not aware that 
he has given any definite scale pointing out the 
real number of sounds in a key. 

Mr. Hullah adopts the system which is founded 
upon that of ancient days, combined with addi- 
tions of modern times. He has the octosyllable 
gamut adorned by the bémol, the ditse, and the 
becarré. 

I now come to the great causes of difference 
between these missionaries in melody, and these 
are whether or not the ut or do is moveable, and 
what ought to be the proper signification in Sol-fa 
of the minor key. In the Hullah order, ut or do 
is not moveable, and the keys in music grow out 
of each other in a series of fifths, one-half of the 
C gamut forming one-half of the G gamut, and so 
on. And with Mr. Hullah the minor key of A is 
treated as an auxiliary or relative key, moving 
within the major key of C; and C minor is an 
auxiliary or relative key, moving within the key 
of E flat major. This system ignores the existence 
of the real minor key of C, growing out 
naturally from the pure minor third, an harmonic 
long felt, but discovered and demonstrated by 





press. 
But if this be the case with notation, in what 


thereabouts. The natural minor third lying 
between C natural and E flat in the key of C 
minor is a smaller third than that lying between 
C natural and E flat, of which A flat is the 
fundamental. I hardly need remark that the 
minor third heard in our cathedrals in the old 
service music on the organ is beyond measure dis- 
tressing to the ear, and so disagreeable was it to 
the old Cappella composers, that they invariably 
omitted it in their final terminations, a practice 
generally adopted by Hiindel. Even in the 
present day, all good organ acccompanists, if they 
touch the minor third in the final cadence, take 
the finger off the third as speedily as possible. 
However stout they may be in their nostrum- 
theory, nature is too strong for them, and they 
succumb to their ears, 

With Mr. Hullah of course there is no real 
minor key. All major keys are calculated from a 
standard sound drawn like a meridian line across 
the globe of musical sounds. 

So also is it with Mr. J. J. Waite. The key of 
A minor with him is the sextilian relation to the 
key of C major. 

But with Mr. J. Curwen the Sol-fa system is 
made transposable. He does that which Dr. 
Croteh did many years ago in his theoretical work 
entitled ‘‘ Elements of Composition.” Dr. Crotch 
denotes the major key of C by do in Roman caps, 
the minor by do in italics. As to the relative key 
of A, he was in doubt, and his mistake was that of 
obscuring the sextilian relation between the two 
keys, and not marking out the real minor key, 
naturally lying within the major. He should have 
shown that C minor lay within C major, and that 
A natural, minor, with E natural, minor, were 
relations also lying within the key of C major. 
He failed also in pointing out the real nature of the 
key of D minor, which is so commonly imagined to 
be within the C major, a notion which has given 
rise to all kinds of abominable harmonies. 

The conversion by Dr. Crotch of do into a 
travelling character was received with much 
hostility by the old schoolmen of 50 years ago, but 
Crotch stuck to his system—imperfect as it is— 
and taught it in the Royal Academy to the first 
set of pupils, Howell, Lucas, Drummond, Elvey, 
Hart, and others. What notions these gentlemen 
may now entertain of a minor key it is impossible 
for me to guess; but any rational explanation of 
Haydn's “ Arm of the Lord,” the “ Storm" of the 
Seasons,” or the later sonatas of Beethoven in the 
minor key, is surely out of the question, if grounded 
upon any theory to be found in the work of Dr, 
Crotch. 

Mr. Curwen takes his system from France. 
Long worked into the masses by Galin and Chevé 
in opposition to Wilhelm, it has certainly taken 
up a position, and is now recognised and patron- 
ised by the Government of that country, It 
exhibits a strange vocabulary of signs—but they 
are grounded upon facts, and of course are neces. 
sary. Mr. Curwen, I believe, adopts some and 
changes others, and stands upon a certain degree 
of originality, admitting his obligation to the 
Norwich School. 

I now come to the object of my addressing you, 
and that is to seek for some information respecting 
the real value of these opposing schemes of solmi- 
sation. Of what use are they in the music of 
Spohr? and how is the chromatic change he 
indulges in to be marked out in the symbols used 
by Mr. Hullah, Mr. Waite, or Mr. Curwen? Are 
they of any value in disclosing the relation ex- 
isting between the remove and its antecedent? 
They are of such opposing characters, that if one 
should be found capable of doing this, the others 
must surely fail, Take the key of F minor with 
four flats, and imagine the familiar transition to 
E natural major with four sharps—how would Mr. 
Hullah mark this remove? how Mr. Waite? and 
how Mr. Curwen? In fact what can any system 
of solmisation do with the removes of the modes 


and their analogies—a system upon which all 
modern music is now composed ?—I am, Sir, your 





Sorge, when organ tuning, about the year 1740 or 





obedient servant, Hieroricvs, 
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. | E. 1.—Men who drink beer, think beer; men who drink water, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. (Paris. )—Pray let us hear from you, and on the proper day ; 
how long’is this course of dissipation to continue ? 

D. 8. (Edinburgh).—“ The still affection of the heart” may have | 
become “an outward breathing type,” but surely that is not 
a sufficient reason that you should cease all correspondence | 
with us. 

J. C. B. (Liverpool).—Perhaps you will remember that there are 
such things as paragraphs in the world. 

D. M, (Cork).—If you have any news to communicate before 
1866 the address is as usual. 

M, E. C.—Hold your tongue. The true springs of action are 

generally those which fools will not see, and which wise men 
will not mention. 


think water. 

ALrna.—Go to a master, There can be no progress without 
education ; the mind must possess the necessary machinery. 

A. J. B.—Of course. Imitation is a silent criticism, but the 
most complimentary you can receive. 

Mus. Bac.—Dr. Crotch may have written, as you report, that 
Haypy’s ‘‘ Seasons” is *‘ deficient in sublimity and science,” 
But then what did this worthy Beotian think or know of 
the sublime, or the science connected with it? 

H. S.—We are neither bound to find you reasons nor brains. 

I. D.—We have no recollection of your letter, and believe it 
never reached us, 

J. B. (Bradford) T. 8. (Northampton) G. W. ‘St. Albans)—We 
cannot undertake to correct all the chants and hymn-tunes 
sent us, and certainly will not print them. Some are fair 
some tolerably good, some very indifferent. Perhaps some 
day we may issue a little advice upon the matter. 

H. M. (Blackburn)—No science can exist without an appeal to 
the senses, Sensation is perception of myriads of truths in 
the complex. Science is truth in analysis—an examination 
of minutiz. The mind and the imagination grazp the fact 
at once, and the judgment (the critic) examines the forms 
of the fact. 

B. M. (Ipswich)—There is more taking place than you imagine. 
Your hear a sound, it is simply a sensation. You hear 
another succeeding it, it is also a sensation, but something 
more. ‘There is the relation subsisting between two sen- 
sations, and that relation, if correct, must stand upon a 


harmony, that is to say a unity. All agreement must 
come to one, 


Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA 
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addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swirr, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 
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Sig. Mario has been suffering from slight in- 
disposition. 





The choreographist, Paul Taglioni, has quitted 
Paris to fulfil an engagement at Milan. 








Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul's Beehive at the 
| Dramatic Féte produced over one hundred pounds. 





The King of Italia has sent a beautiful diamond 
pin to the violinist Becker, who dedicated him a 
morceau de concert. 
| M. Bénazet has offered the town of Baden- 
Baden 50,000 florins towards the completion of 
the Leopold Platz. 








| 








| Thalberg has settled down a quiet cultivator of 
| the vine at Pauslippa, where he has inherited from 
Lablache a rich and picturesque vineyard. 





| The habitués of the opera will be glad to hear 
that Mdlle. Adelina Patti’s intended marriage is 
broken off. 





A new operetta by Virginia Gabriel is in re- 
hearsal and will shortly be produced at Mr. German 
Reed's Gallery of Illustration. 





We hear that one of our best accompanyists is 
about to lead to the altar a lady bearing a name 


M. Jullien will give a series of concerts, with Miss 
Laura Harris as his prima donna, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre immediately on the termination of Mr. 
Mellon’s concerts at Covent Garden. 





Offenbach, the successful composer of the comic 
operas.at the Bouffes Parisiennes, was formerly 
known only as a violinist. In 1844, this artist 
played at public and private concerts in London. 





It is said the Hon. Louis Wingfield, who was to 
have appeared on the London stage, now intends 
to transfer himself to Liverpool, where he will 
appear in a new drama. Latterly Liverpool has 
been the door to London in theatrical matters. 





A disturbance occurred recently at one of the 
performances of Madame Theresa, in Paris, in 
consequence of the Lady appearing before the 
audience rather the worse for liquor. Her parti- 
zans defended her reputation, and the police were 
obliged to interfere. 





We hear that a new volunteer corps is to be 
established— The Author's,” a troop of horse 
artillery. It is started under the auspices of Mr. 
Bertrand Payne, of the Royal Jersey Militia, 
the eminent archeologist and antiquary. We 
presume, therefore, that the banner of the troop 
will bear the well-known monogram of Messrs. 
Moxon. 





In a suburb of Vienna called Wieden, there is a 
square called Mozart Platz, where the composer 
lived for many years. ‘The municipality having 
determined to erect a statue of the great maestro in 
this locality, lately applied to Rossini for artistic 
aid, Rossini accordingly sent two unpublished pieces, 
“La Sainte Nuit” and “ Le Chant,” on condition 
that these morceaux be executed on the occasion of 
the inauguration only. 





Last week we had occasion to expose the stupid 
mistake of 30,000 persons encoring Mdlle. Patti, 
at the Hiindel Festival. This week the same 
journal states that the morning concert, recently 
given in the name of Mdlle. Patti, at St. James’s 
Hall, realized the sum of £3000! Half this sum 
would be nearer the truth. It is a pity that the 
leeding musical gazette of Paris is not better 
informed. 





Last week commenced the examination of 
pupils and distribution of prizes at the Conser- 
vatoire of Music in Paris. Six students obtained 
various prizes for Counterpoint; six for Har- 
mony; four for Organ-playing; five for the 
Double-bass, the first day; the other days of the 
week were occupied with singing, the pianoforte, 
and accompaniment classes of both sexes. The 
examinations will continue until the end of this 
month. 





The intensely sensational play of the* Angel of 
Midnight "—played in New York several years 
since, has been brought out successfully at the 
Broadway Theatre. The occasion was additionally 
interesting, inasmuch as it restored Miss Kate 
Reignolds to the New York stage. The lady’sim- 
personation of the principal part was thoroughly 
excellent. Several new actors have been added to 
the company, and the piece in consequence was 
well and carefully rendered. It was completely 
successful, 





A very serious trapeze accident occurred in the 
circus of M. Carre, at Antwerp. One of the clowns 
springing through the air in the usual way, caught 
at the transverse bar, which unfortunately broke 
in two with the shock. The poor gymnast fell 
heavily, breaking an arm and one of his ribs. To 
calm the excitement of the audience, the injured 
man, who had not uttered a cry, returned after a 
few moments and showed himself to the house, 
but the effort was too great, and on his retiring he 
fainted. When carried to the hospital he had to 








honourable in Scottish history. 


undergo amputation of the arm. 
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For the forthcoming festival (Siingerfest) to 
be held the end of this month, at Dresden, 20,000 
vocalists are inscribed, and about 100,000 visitors 
are expected. ‘The solos are to be sung by 200 
vocalists selected for the occasion. ‘The hall 


° ° ee ° | 
erected for this monster meeting adjoins an im- | 


mense restaurant, without which no festival in 
Germany is considered complete. The city is 
divided into thirty-five districts, and a special 
commission is instituted to provide lodging and 
accommodation for strangers. Every preparation 
is made to insure comfort and order during this 
grand congress of vocalists and dilettanti. The 
correspondent of La Gazette Musicale de Paris is 


said he, “that’s your duty; we sing our Psalms, 
and that’s our duty; you have no right to have 
candles on the altar; you may have a candle-stick, 
but no more.” And so, in 1736, and for aught we 
| know up to 1756, or 1780, the candles were duly 
lighted in St. Paul’s Cathedral, whilst in the 
parish church, close by, the humble curator of 
parochial souldom was put off with a candle-stick. 
Where the candle was, there was the music, and 
where the candle was not, there was a parish 
clerk and no music. In Ely Cathedral incense 
was constantly used up to about 1750, when 
some of the canons found out it made their 
heads ache and spoiled the flavour of their snuff; 


fond of exaggeration. Probably he writes after |so they resigned the frankincense in favour of the 


dinner and sees double ? 





nicotin. 
The general revival of music in all orders of 


Here is a subject for a picture:—In a pretty| divine worship has led to the revival of the 
country studio, seven miles from Fontainebleau, a| accompaniments belonging thereto. Order in 
gentlewoman was at work on a sultry day last| worship has suddenly become a popular study. 
week, dressed as French ladies, who happen to be | We have church guilds of every shade and cha- 


artists, usually dress, in a blouse and petticoat. 


racter, church unions, church choral societies, 


The gentlewoman was Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, and | church psalmody clubs, Diocesan choral re-unions, 
she was painting cattle and grazing ground. Sud-| church architectural societies, and, we believe, 
denly the door of her studio was opened, and with-| there is even a church organ-case society. ll 
out announcement of any kind a bright andcharm-| this leaven has risen to an alarming bulk, and 
ing woman entered the room, threw her arms|a mass of quasi-learning has been disseminated 


round Mdlle. Rosa’s neck, and clasped a ribbon 
round it from which depended a little cross well- | with church music. 
known in France. The charming visitor was the 
Empress Eugénie. Mdlle. Bonheur had never 
heard a word of this visit or of this decoration 
being intended for her ; and she sat down on alow 
stool and enjoyed a good cry, while the Empress 
chatted with her about her palettes, her pencils, 
and the delightful trifles of her art. The Empress 
Eugénie knows how to enhance a graceful act by 


the added grace of doing it well. 





The Wizard of the North has just come in for 


windfall. He went to Australia some years ago, 
and while there invested a portion of his magical 
earnings in the purchase of some land. At the 
time of the investment land was cheap enough in 
the unsettled districts. That which Mr. Anderson 
purchased he did not even see ; so remotely was it 
situated that even to visit it was a task of danger 
and difficulty. He bought it, we are informed, at 


a land auction on the spur of the moment, and paid 
for it at the rate of £1 per acre. The district of 
Gipp’s Land was at that time little known, and 
gold had not been discovered there in any quantity. 
Within the last few years this remote part of the 
colony of Victoria has turned out to be one of the 
richest mining districts. Professor Anderson has 
received a letter from his agent in Melbourne, with 
whom he deposited his title-deeds, to the effect 
that his land is required for an extension of the 
little township of Sale, which has sprung up in the 
wilderness, and that a railway will ere long connect 
it with some of the chief towns of Victoria. His 
agent writes to the professor that he thinks he 
shall soon be able to dispose of the property for 
£30,000. 





YEAST IN CHURCH MUSIC. 





It would seem we are all at sixes and sevens 
with respect to our music in divine service. For 
a long period the clergy were in a fog; a dense 
mist hung over the laity; and a general haziness 
attended the vision of the professors of music. 
The clergy were divided into the Edification 
party and Tradition party. With the Edification 
party music was no concern; the world was a lost 
world, and could be none the better for singing. 
Parsons were ordained to preach, the people were 
born to listen, possibly some day to be converted. 
Being devout, was devotion to sermons, and devo- 
tion to sermons was a strong indication of being 
one of the elect. The elect only had a right to 
sing; but the services of the elect were of too 
solemn a character for music. The Tradition 
party was chiefly confined to the Cathedral. The 
Cathedral-man looked upon the parish-man with 


in every direction upon every subject connected 
Guilds are teaching parish- 
priests; parish-priests are invoking arch-deacons ; 
and arch-deacons are appealing to Bishops. The 
Episcopal Bench is all in confusion. One right 
reverend father says, “I don’t mind chants and 
crosses, but will never countenance incense ;” and 
so he writes to the impenitent parish-priest: ‘I 
will sanction the cross, the flowers, the chasuble 
and the cope, the chants and the creeds, upon 
condition that you send away those two little boys 


but firmly, declines his lordship’s kind offer. 


to sing each verse of the Te Dewm, and will ere 
long prove to be the only way in ordinary use. 
Another poor creature finds out that the first half 
of the 95th Psalm, “‘O come, let us sing unto the 
Lorp,” does not match in spirit the latter half. 
Who ever said it did? Is it not well known that 
the 95th Psalm, as it stands in our Bible, is two 
psalms put together; the first psalm ending with 
the 5th verse, and the second commencing with 
the 6th, “O, come, let us worship, and fall down.”’ 
And when our organists have taken unto them- 
selves a little common sense, and a moderate dose 
of what Edification-parsons call piety, they will 
commence the 95th Psalm with a bright and 
joyous chant, and change the music at the 6th 
verse to something appropriate to the expression 
of the second part of the Psalm. MrnpELSssonN 
has done all this. The grandson of Mosnrs 
MENDELSSOHN, the translator of the Hebrew 
Psalms, could not have been ignorant of the 
structure and character of this Psalm; and the 
way in which he has set it to music proves he 
was fully aware of its double character. 

Again, there are a set of miserable empirics— 
quacks we might call them—who sit themselves up 
on the seat of judgment and fulminate oracular de- 
crees upon the shortcomings of what they conceive 
to be chanting. From the jargon they promul- 
gate, they convict themselves of the most crass 
ignorance upon the subject; they affirm that all 
the books they have read upon the subject lay 
down false and absurd principles. Very likely; the 
thing is very possible. In all probability these 
gentlemen have bought a sixpenny book here, and 
a threepenny book there, and read a tough essay 
on “Reform in Chanting,” by a clerk in the 
Savings’ Bank ; and studied the little tract enti- 
tled “Thoughts on a devotional use of Davin's 


with those boats and incense-things.” The Psalms in Church Worship,” by a reeusant Quaker. 
Curate refers the Bishop to St. John and the | What connexion is there between the notions these 
Revelation, and sends him lengthened extracts people entertain about chanting and its true prin- 
from parish registers, containing charges for | “iples and practice? Granted that the cathedral 
incense and we krfow not what, and respectfully, | babit is a bad one; granted that many of the ex- 


hibitions witnessed in our parish churches are far 


The Edification Party find something must be from right 3—what then? Has that which has 
done. They once thought it wicked to sing | existed for eighteen hundred years and more 
HAENDEL’S “ Messiah ;” now they swarm by (speaking alone of the Christian era) no truth 


thousands to hear it in the Crystal Palace, and | about it? 





swell a congregation by it.” 


from the poetical parts of the Bible. 
ing is coeval with poetry; and the worship of the | and incapable. 
Hebrews was, for the most part, a psalmody with| Aithough there is much difference of opinion 
choirs and instruments: and the very word psalm, | among the several parties engaged in the advance 
in Hebrew, means poetry, divided in lines fitted | of church music, there is no opposition to its 
for singing. Poetry is the most beauteous ex- | advance, and no real division among the labourers 
It is the exhibition of |in the field. There is a general desire to do 
strong emotion, the passionate outburst of the | good, and this leads at, the bottom to union in 
Music is the fuller develop-| thought and action. The mainspring of all this 
ment of the feeling; the emotion in its more | action is love for the work, and love is a going- 
intense form. To be true to the poetry, and to| out of our own nature and a giving-up to others. 
be sincere to ourselves, we cannot read the Bible- | The truth will come out, and will be met with the 
Sincerity is the | delighted consent of all parties, how much soever 
spring of ali safe action; truth the basis of all | they may now appear to be at sixes and sevens, 
lasting action. There never was a Bible-service ; ' 
without music; and to prate about the applica- 
tion of music to the people’s action in divine| THE DRAMATICISM OF BLANK VERSE. 
worship is to demonstrate an utter ignorance of , —— Pd FA ad 
the true character of music, and the object for| To the stage we are indebted for the most 
which it was given to men. 
The subject has been for so many years| verse. In its first efforts to emancipate language 
neglected, and so little is rightly known about it, | (an imperfect French-laden, Latin-laden tongue 
that there are figments thrust before the public | at that time, full of conceits and verbose imagery) 
One poor creature has dis-| and to make language the condensed medium of 
covered that no one knows, or ever did know, how | great thoughts—dramatic art, a very Hercues 
He cannot see the use of | in its cradle, elaborated a measure than which no 
the colen to divide the verse, utterly forgetting, | metre is more powerful in modern tongue. The 
if he ever knew, that one side of the choir sang| Greeks had their iambics for dramatic poetry, 
the first half of the verse, and the other side the | their hexameters for epic poetry, and both were 


pression in language. 


deep impression. 


hymns; we must sing them, 


almost every day. 


to sing the Te Dewm. 








the utmost contempt. “You read your Psalms,” 





find the words, after all, not so inappropriate as| Is there no formula for Right? no place for 
they had imagined. The BisHor or Ripon, the| Law whilst singing a Bible-psalm? The real 
head of the Edification Party, says, “ You may | difficulty is that the modes of singing the psalms 
use music in moderation, but you may not try to | are very varied, and as subtle as they are varied. 
The people, how- | The Cathedral party have confined themselves to 
ever, get a choir together, fill the church, and the | one rhythm; the Gregorian forms number up- 
objection is answered. 

Our church services consist chiefly of extracts | for the most honest, the most devout, and no one 
Now sing- | stands in need of the nostrums of the conceited 


wards of five hundred. Here is margin enough 








eloquent and forcible of English metres—blank 





remainder. And this is the right and proper way | excellent in their degree. The Romans imitated 


See end 
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the Greeks. 


with terza rima, verso piano, verso sdricciolo, verso 
tronco; 


The Italians followed in after ages | ceits of that time bid fair to break out again now, 
leven as Opitz belonged toa school which numbers 
the French attempted toclothe the drama| among its disciples writers like Baytry and 


with the tedious, prolonged, feeble Alexandrine, | ALEXANDER SMITH. 


fettered and enervated as it is with the pedantry 
of masculine and feminine rhymes. 'That such a 
metre fails is little marvel; it belongs to the age 
of wigs and patches, the age when nature was 
vulgar, and artificiality the creed of art. In 
England alone of later times has the mine of 
poetry produced modern poetry’s most perfect 
gem. The have blank verse; but 
German poetry is young: it has passed through 
no rough youth as ours has: its birth was sudden, 
and its experience limited. There was of course 
an old period, the days of the Minnesingers, the 
days of the Liedstiibe or song-staves, when the 
forms of verse comprised the likeness of lines each 
to each, by means of initial letters: alliterative 
or stave rhymes in short. The oldest heroic bal- 
lads, as for example those of HitpeBranp and 
Brovutr, are written in this alliterative style; 
and the alliterative words, when the song was 


Germans 


sung, were musically emphasised by the company 
striking their swords upon their shields—a species 
of instrumentation which has perhaps never 
entered into the philosophy of Mr. Costa. Occa- 
sionally the audience varied the orchestration by 
uttering hollow sounds in the concave sides of 
their shields, which, indeed, is mentioned by 
Tacitus. An imitation of the ancient form of 
German poetry has been attempted by Karu 
LAaprr, with more or less indifferent success :— 

Friede dir, freudiger Frost der Nacht, 

Biinkende blanke Blume des Schnees ! 

Nordliche, nehmt nordischer Tone 

Kriftigen Klang, kihn wie der Skalde! 
3ut after all the trick 
is modern as well as ancient; and Mr. Swin- 
BOURNE'S 

* Lisp of Jeaves, and ripple of vain” 
might be civilised merely from such lines as— 
*“Uuerds undrum uuiged an uuahtii,” 

or many that the blind Frisstan sang in camp 
and court. There was a middle period also, when 
GorTTrrRigp voN Srraspura wrote “ Tristan and 
[solt ’—that wondrous poem constructed out of 
the dullest materials, that dream of earthly, 
sensuous, passionate, engrossing, enervated love ; 
when the Arthusian legends drifted early in the 
twelfth century into Germany, and were embodied 
by Wo.trram; when “ Reynard the Fox,” after 
being taken by the Franks over the Rhine ages 
before, was poetised, with hundreds of similar 
animal-sagas; and when “Faust” and the 
“Wandering Jew” were current topics of the 
sixteenth century. But the new period of German 
literature which is said to have commenced about 
1624 with Martin Orrrz, cannot really be ascribed 
toa date further back than 1750; for a literary 
lethargy prevailed between the two dates—a 
lethargy which lasted a hundred and thirty 
years. Theo Gesellschaftslied, or vers de société, as 
it is now termed, was during that interregnum 
the only representative of poetry. The gelehrte or 
gebildete Leute looked with contempt on the peo- 
ple’s lays; the people viewed with distrust the art 
of their contemptuous superiors. The very lan- 
guage of the parson in his pulpit was Greek to 
the peasant: how much more the poetry! It was 
the d-la-mode age—the day of perukes, etiquette, 
grandiosity, when bad French manners governed 
Europe, when fine ladies and gentlemen played at 
being shepherds and shepherdesses, and Cotin 
ina powdered wig lisped about Crnruta and the 
tuneful nine to a rouged and tightlaced Cutor. 
The poetasters of the seventeenth century had 
long been striving to emasculate poetry, and they 
succeeded very fairly. Hitherto simple and 
natural epithets had been used; but now sharp 
and spiced nomenclature was needed. An ex- 
pression like “ dark evening” was tame; ‘ brown 
evening” was the quainter, and therefore better 
phrase; and so “brown evening” had quite a 
run. It is illustrative of the tendency of all 
earthly things to repeat themselves, that the con- 


And so on for many lines. 





English poetry, however, has this advantage 
over German poetry, that in its present form the 
art is older. It passed its apprenticeship in the 
Elizabethan age. The blank verse of Germany 
never experienced the rough education of ours: 
hence its tameness. And it is to the stage that 
the merit of educating our verse is to be ascribed. 
Martowg, when he began writing for the stage, 
found rhyming couplets in use—a feeble, ham- 
pered and didactic style; for the father of blank 
verse, a bombastic fivefoot measure, was em- 
ployed only by a few authors. This crude mea- 
sure—the quartz, so to speak, out of which the 
poetic beauty was to be hewn—Martowe broke 
up into pauses, here and there throwing in an 
extra syllable, here and there lopping one off at 
the commencement of a line and beginning 
with a trochee instead of an iambus. His lines 
soon became the nucleus of English dramatic 
poetry. Before the development of the stage 
our poetry was undeveloped; for CuaucEer and 
SPENCER were never dramatic. SHAKESPEARE con- 
ferred on blank verse a glory which the lapse of 
more than two centuries has not dimmed. Mitton 
could not add to its lustre, though his works testify 
to its force. DrypEn, who would have rhymed 
the “ Paradise Lost,” had no dramatic instinct. 
In later times came SHELLEY, CoLeripat, Keats, 
TENNYSON, BrowninG and Kinestey, each with 
his vindication of the power and beauty of the 
measure. In no poet’s mouth isit nobler and 
sweeter than in TENNysON’s: no poet could ring 
such melodious changes on it as he has done. 
Under his hand a polish and a perfection rise 
which even the verse of SHAKESPEARE and 
MiLton wants, though these be stronger poets. 
Look at the idyllic beauty of the ‘*‘ Princess ;” 
regard the dramatic fire of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur” 
and his later Arthurian lays. Then again what 
pregnancy is in every line of Brownino’s; what 
strong, concentrated fire! Other men strew a single 
happy thought over lines of melody: he 
compresses a dozen fires into one melodious line. 
These are our drama-poets, although they write 
no play; for every idea has the dramatic instinct. 
GoerTHeE is not dramatic ; he is speculative ; hence 
the “ Faust’ is written in rhymed irregularities 
which are feeble in English garb. His story is 
dramatic, but not its language. It will not 
translate. French stage-poetry, formed on the 
old Greek model without the Greek fire, is an 
empty shell, reminding one of the wigged and 
ronged Cotin and Cutoz, the minuet and the 
galliard, the polished puerility of emasculated 
Porr. It is in rough, nervous English, happy in 
its want of inflexions, in its no-genderness, in its 
short stout monosyllables, in its richness filched 
from a dozen tongues, that that dramaticism of 
poetry exists, which is best embodied in our blank 
verse. 


MR. DESMOND RYAN AND THE 
‘“ ORCHESTRA.” 








Truth-telling on all occasions is attended with 
few amenities; for as it is opposed to the 
economy of the mean and false, and as there are 
many of the mean and false on earth, so the truth- 
teller must make enemies. That these enemies 
should do all that lies in their power to suppress 
a principle opposed to them, is quite in the order 
of things. The hunted beast would rend his 
hunter if he could, the brigand would fain destroy 
his captor, and an ancient saw informs us that 
even the worm will turn; for in each case the 
instinct of self-preservation prompts the creature 
to a natural course of action. Now the children 
of darkness love not the light, which not only 
blinds them, but enables their prey to escape. 
So when the light of truth is turned on obscure 
abominations, and when the hunter-down of bad 
principles grasps the spear of publicity, it is little 
marvel that the’quarry feel disconcerted. 





The beast will turn at bay, the worm will 
turn under the heel. There are certain human 
creatures—especially in the art-world—which 
so far partake of the wormish nature, that 
they too will turn at the last gasp. Not as 
long as they can get off, be it said; for at the 
first approach of intrusive publicity, it is the in- 
stinct of the gorgers of Grub-street to think to 
themselves: “Oho! here comes somebody dis- 
turbing us in our long feast on the art-cabbages 
and the professional gooseberry-bushes; let us 
slink off, my friends, as soon as we may.” But 
occasionally the intruder is too quick for them. 
The sharp eye of Truth detects them, and a 
heavy heel crushes the foremost. Then it is the 
worm writhes in impotent rage, and vainly en- 
deavours to bite the insensible sole of the crusher. 
If the worm is a critical worm, his passion is very 
great. ‘“ What,” he thinks, “you dare attack me 
—you, who like cabbages and gooseberries too! 
Are we not of the same race, have we not similar 
appetites, and shall you attack me who let you 
alone? That for your heel, my enemy!” He 
would fain bite very hard, but the mordant power 
of the caterpillar, which is great on the art. 
cabbages, has little effect on the leathern hide of 
veracity; and the poor grub is very wroth but 
very weak. One feels a sort of sorrow for him— 
a degree of pity for his indignant helplessness; 
all-destructive though he be in the garden of 
humanity. One cannot help pitying the poor 
worm; one has the same kind of feeling evoked 
by the receipt of a letter like the following, which 
was placed in our hands at the beginning of this 
week :— 

July 15th, 1865. 

Srr,—I have been consulted by Mr. Desmond 
Ryan upon the subject of a libel upon him, 
contained in your journal, the Orchestra, of 8 
July instant, and I am instructed by him to 
apply to you for an immediate public apology, 
to be approved of by me, for such libel, to be in- 
serted in the Orchestra, the Times, and one other 
daily paper, at your cost. I have also to inform 
you that unless I hear from you on or before 
Tuesday next, assenting to this request on Mr, 
Ryan’s behalf, legal proceedings will be adopted 
against you, whica however I hope you will avoid 
by complying herewithI am, sir, yours obe- 
diently, Epwp. Levy. 

The feeder on the professional green stuff, it 
will be observed, has turned under the heel. He 
bites very hard. He demands anapology—or rather 
three apologies. Are we inclined to comply with 
the request? We might very easily, if it would 
soothe the poor worm’s pain. “We won’t crush 
you entirely, our friend,” we might say, “we in- 
tend saving you to use you as the bait to catch 
many old abuses. Meanwhile, we are sorry to 
hurt you, but on the hook you must go. Pray 
pardon us. There you are—a little further on, if 
you please—a little more wriggling still. That 
will do. Accept the expression of our regret and 
our apologies.” Then, we could easily go home 
and say to our friends: “Try this excellent fish, 
a famous bite. We felt quite sorry for the poor 
worm, however. In fact we apologised to him for 
the pain we caused him.’ Our friend would be 
highly amused; would the worm himself be 
satisfied ? 

But todescend from banter to matter of fact, it 
may save Mr. Levy some trouble of anticipation 
to answer him at once. He will perhaps remember 
that he did us the honour some time ago to send 
us a similar letter, Mr. Howarp Giover then 
being his aggrieved client. On that occasion we 
were very civil to Mr. Levy; we even requested 
the pleasure of hearing from him again, and pro- 
mised to publish his valuable thoughts in our 
columns. Mr. Levy did not accede to that request 
with the alacrity we expected. On the contrary, 
the legal champion of Mr. Howarp Guover quietly 
backed out of the lists the moment his challenge 
was accepted. Will Mr. Levy condescend to go 
on this time with the suit? Mr. Howarp 


Gtover is not perhaps a choice protégé, but 
Mr. Desmonp Ryan is more hopeful—that is to 
say, less hopeless. 


Besides, an ignoble retreat 
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on the first occasion ought to stimulate the 
vacillating courage of Mr. Levy to make some 
sort of an effort this time. We would not, by 
acceding to his demand for an apology, rob 
him of the opportunity to vindicate his former 
pusillanimity—no, not for worlds. We are also 
anxious for a legal issue to the question we have 
so often mooted—an issue which will draw into 
its vortex not only Mr. Desmonp Ryan, but 
some others of higher standing. The ex- 
posure must be general if the question reaches 
a law-court, and this is what we particularly 
desire. Howarp GLover we vainly tried to sting 
into the adoption of legal measures, but some 
critics are pachydermatous. Dusmonp RYAN is 
thinner skinned: & la bonhewr—the sports are 
about to commence. The exposure, we can assure 
all concerned, will go far to purify the columns of 
the press and to establish the interests of art on 
a better and cleaner footing. 

And thus, in the hope of hearing shortly from 
our legal correspondent, and with the promise 
that all he writes shall be submitted to our 
readers, we dismiss him with that blessing which 
his patriarchal ancestor bestowed on the first of 
the tribe of Lxvy. 








REVIEWS. 





“The Church and Home Metrical Psalter and 
Hymnal,” Edited by Wm. W1nD18, Clerk. Music 
revised by Geo. Coopsr, Esq. 

The history of this book is somewhat singular. 
Messrs. Routledge published a penny hymn book 
said to have been compiled by the examiaing 
chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield and Arch- 
deacon of Salop. After some time it appeared 
desirable to have some music to the penny Hymn 


Book, and a fourpenny tune book was issued by|and we know not who or what. 
these publishers containing 66 tunes. This book | national hymn-book in England—not even one 


was ‘‘ edited and arranged by C. H. Purday.” 


The fourpenny book swelled into a sixpenny, con.| less, and, curiously to observe, without party 
But. Messrs. | feeling. High Church borrows from the lowest 
Routledge were also publishers of sundry other|form of dissent—Congregationalists adopt the 
rhyming Hymn Books—as many as four—and/ Roman church; the people know a good hymn 
the idea was conceived of gathering together all | and sing it, therefore the hymn finds its way into 
the penny Hymns with those in the other four | all collections. 
hooks, and making a work like unto that of Mr.|are woefully behind in their teaching, and grie- 
vously blind to the new life of the last twenty 
It is not to be wondered at that there is 
an attempt to pull down a goodly number of the 
City churches, on the plea that no one will go 
near them, if Messrs. Windle and Purday be taken 
as genuine purveyors of metrical comforts to City 


taining 100 tunes and some chants. 


Mercer, or Sir H. L. Baker. Accordingly a third 
issue takes place with hymns and music. The 
sixpenny book is called the “ Church and Home 
Tune Book ”—the more perfect book with words 
and music is called “ Church and Home Metrical 
Psalter and Hymn Book.” The Hymns of the 
five collections amounted to 640, the tunes 
number 101; and to these are added some chants. 
At this point the names of the clerical Editors 
disappear. No more mention is made of the 
Archdeacon, the Rev. W. Harrison, the Rev. E. 
Harland, and others. Mr. Purday had shaken up 
the hymns, and re-arranged their order, and now 
the work appears “ edited by C. H. Purday.” 

Two years pass over, and the work starts again 
into fresh life as the ‘‘ Church and Home Metrical 
Psalm and Hymn Book,” but now “ edited by 
William Windle of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Mr. 
Purday is deposed from his position as Hymnodist 
to the firm of Messrs. Routledge and Co., and 
Mr. Windle receives the mission. Mr. Purday 
is further dismissed from his office as revisor and 
arranger of Hymn Tunes, and his labours rest, 
for the mantle falls on George Cooper of the 
Chapel Royal and St. Sepulchre’s, London, Mr. 
Windle appropriates the work of Mr. Purday the 
Hymnodist, and Mr. George Cooper cleaves to the 
pencil and scissors of Mr. Purday. Messrs. 
Routledge look on like philosophers, and men of 

_ business. They continue to sell ‘“ Purday’s 
Church and Home Tune Book,’’ containing 100 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes and Chants edited and 
arranged by C. H. Purday, and sell also “ Rout- 
ledge’s Church and Home Metrical Psalm and 
Hymnal” with some slight alterations as to the 
hymns, and 80 of Mr. Purday’s tunes edited by 
Messrs. Windle and Cooper. There is, of course, 


nothing of the “sic non vobis” in this procedure, 
the principle of doing as you would be done by is 
nobly cherished and maintained. Mr. Windle 
did not arrange five-sixths of the 640 hymns, Mr. 
Cooper did not arrange 80 of the 112 tunes, 
but Mr. Windle permits Messrs. Routledge to 
tell the public he did, and by this time no doubt 
Mr. Windle believes he really has done so. 

Mr. George Cooper could not be expected 
to demonstrate a delicacy not perceived by 
his clerical collaborateur, and his name 
shines in reflected light underneath that of 
his friend Windle. ‘The public are puzzled, 
but Messrs. Routledge see no difficulty. The 
public buy Purday’s Church and Home Tune 
Book; they buy Windle and Cooper, and find 
they have already paid for the greater portion of 
the music, and see that Cooper stands for Purday, 
and Purday for Cooper. It is Windle-Cooper, 
Windle-Purday, Purday-Cooper, Cooper-Purday ; 
but not in the title pages. The Archdeacon and 
his sacerdotal assistants have been long entombed, 
Purday is in process of being engulphed, and no 
doubt according to the common law of retributive 
justice, ere long the names of Messrs. Windle 
and Cooper will disappear, and be replaced by 
others of fresher and more popular character. 

In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom ; 
but wisdom has no place where there is no 
learning. This cohort of editors has been sleeping 
for the last twenty-five years. The hymn-loving 
public wants something more than the reprint of 
ditties by Browne, Duncan, Montgomery, Strahan, 
Steele, Cennick, Kelly, Hart, Merrick, Noel, 
Haweis, Clayton, Francis, and other rhymists of 
Lady Huntingdon, the Lock and Magdalen 
Chapels, the poets of Baptists and Anabaptists, 
Calvinists, Congregationalists, Denominationists, 
Arminians, Wesleyans, Moravians, Evangelists, 
There is no 


for any Diocese—but local collectors are count- 


But Messrs. Windle and Purday 


years. 





congregations. Who can sing such hymns as :— 
I journey through a desert, drear and wild. 
Afflicted saint. 
Be still, be still, impatient soul. 
Come, ye disconsolate. 
Where musing sorrow weeps the past. 
Why sinks my weak, desponding mind ? 


This everlasting egotistical reference to the dark 
side of poor humanity is a miserable perversion 
of the service of song in the sanctuary, and one 
which now meets with no favour in the healthy 
mind of the general public. No doubt Messrs. 
Windle and Purday occasionally fail in their duty ; 
no doubt their daily path is not always strewed 


with roses; but if— 
The billows swell, and winds are high, 
Sometimes a light surprises ; 
and although— 
Plunged in a gulf of dark despair, 
they can sing— 
Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine, 
and they may get a little light. 


Indeed, for every phase of spiritual despondency 


there seems to be a reciprocal tonic. 
Though troubles assail, and dangers affright, 
The saints should never be dismayed. 
Be still, my heart, these anxious cares, 
I’m but a stranger here. 
My rest is in heaven, my rest is not here. 
Faint not, Christian, on the road. 
The light is wearing fast away. 


Soon shall the evening star with silver ray. 
The long-expected morn. 
*Tis sweet to think of those at rest. 
England has no heart for such unscriptural, un- 
ecclesiastical, and unauthorised personalities in 
her national worship; the young manhood of her 
hopes now throngs her churches and chapels, and 
this, the fatherhood of the next generation, sted- 
fastly ignores every possible variety of the school. 
The hymns now sung are glorious translations of 
the still more glorious lyrics, such as— 
Urbs Syon aurea, 
Allelwia dulce carmen. 
Pange lingua gloriosi. 
Urbs beata Jerusalem. 
Gloria, laus, et honor, &e. Ke. 
Lyrics redolent of truth and beauty, breathing the 
life-pulse of the strong-hearted men of the days of 
doing, suffering, and rejoicing. The good men of 
olden time never laid down to be kicked, to groan, 
or pray for a happy release from doing their duty. 
They did it without talking about it, and sang 
songs “in honour of their God.” 
With regard to the music, it is water borrowed 
from other people’s bottles, with here and there a 
little colouring matter for the sake of an apparent 
novelty. Mr. Purday’s learning is of the scantiest 
kind, and Mr. Cooper rides behind it. Where 
Mr, Purday, for alteration’s sake, makes a blunder, 
Mr. Cooper adopts it. The old Christmas tune of 
the 15th century, “ Puer natus est,” called “‘ Wind- 
sor,” and the only Gregorian hymn tune retained 
by the English and the Scotch, is described as of 
“Scotch Psalter, 1615.” No disciple of John 
Knox made the famous carol of all Protestant 
Germany, England, and Scotland, and we are sur- 
prised Mr. Cooper should have reprinted so huge a 
blunder. The Hernhutter’s memorable Hymn of 
Persecution, printed forty years ago in “ Seeley’s 
Devotional Harmony,” and turned into a large 
introit by Dr. Gauntlett in his Church Hymn and 
Tune Book, is described ‘from a German chorale,” 
and dated 1658. Mendelssohn's favourite chorale, 
the 

“‘ Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele,” 
Johann Kriiger’s finest and best of chorals, ap- 
pears, also by permission’ but in shape so piteous 
that we feel inclined to tear the leaf out of the 
book. The choral, in all its integrity and beauty, 
will be found in Bach’s Chorals No. 22, and the 
variations by Bach of this most lovely melody for 
the organ can be had as edited by Mendelssohn. 
“Spires,” the world-known “ Erhalt ’uns, Herr, bei 
deinem Wort” of Martin Luther's first set, and 
called in England “ The Pope and Turk’s Tune,” 
should have the E marked flat, and“if Mr. Cooper 
will look to the first chorus in Hiindel’s “ Israel in 
Egypt,” he will see Hiindel uses the flat third to 
the choral throughout the chorus. “Corinth” 
(p. 152) is “ascribed to M. Haydn,” whereas it 
appears in Webbe’s collection with his name, and 
the date when he composed it. ‘“ Melcombe” is 
inserted, with its frightful cadence in the third 
line somewhat amended—thanks to Mr. Purday, 
not Mr. Cooper. Mr. Reinagle of Oxford makes 
tunes on a patent principle, and deserves com- 
mendation for his ingenious prescript. St. Peter's, 
the Reinagle deposit, and inserted “by per- 
mission” from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” runs 
thus— 
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e 
manifestly an undeniable robbery from Emmanuel 
Bach's tune, p. 104, 
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On page 13 is a tune ascribed to Orlando Gibbons, | and really ought to be perused by the intelligent 
the original, we presume, widely different from the | foreign musicians now visiting the metropolis. 
cookery of Mr. Cooper. It is a fair specimen of | Many years ago, M. Fétis, the venerable head of 
the slip-slop school now so prevalent with English | the Conservatorium at Brussels, published some 
organists in their handling the Church choral, | letters descriptive of the state of music in London 
and arising from the fact that there is no in-| according to his point of vision. English Church 
stitution in this country for teaching the principles | music appeared to be a very odd kind of music in 
of church music to Church organists. The tune} the eyes of this well read foreigner. In chants 
is neither better nor worse than one of the 80] Nos, 43, 44, 46, 51, 60, 63, and 115, there is ample 


Purday chorals reprinted as Mr. Cooper's. We matter for another series of criticism on English 
quote it, and with some suggestive emendations. Psalmody in English Cathedrais and Parish 
We put out Mr. Cooper's root-rhythms :— 


Churches; and as such Chant collections are 
| stables needing immediate cleansing, we trust 


py | Py — a =a] some good, true, and enthusiastic foreigner will 


oot 
as Zz =e ¢ r= > eo 1 | 8004 his thoughts over the Channel, so that they 
e ¢°@ a? | ) may re-appear here, for the amelioration of our 


Chant-psalmody, and the edification of all Chant- 
compounders. 





** Characters and Criticisms:” A Book of Miscel- 
lanies. By James Hannay, author of “ Essays 
from the Quarterly,” “Singleton Fontenoy, 
R.N.,” “Satire and Satirists,” &c. Edinburgh, 
William P. Nimmo, 1865. 

People are apt in these days to look with 
some distrust upon reprints, for the practice has 
been much abused, and books manufactured 
from slight articles of ephemeral interest. But 
the case is far otherwise with the work before us, 
for the articles, apart from the fact of Mr. Hannay’s 
assured position in the literary world, have all of 
them a special value of their own either from 
novelty of subject or treatment. They also 
exhibit all the characteristics of Mr. Hannay’s 
former writings—the humour, the epigram, the 

















— 4 s 

é s @ quiet satire, the delicate fancy and the pure style 
ss of the writer who has told us so charmingly how 
—= Ae e = Eustace Conyers mused over the fallen glories of 

—--+—y @ a Orasn' 1; ; — 
2 os. -_—_— “fl his house, and how Singleton Fontenoy cruised in 
; > > as SS @—tt-—f| the Mediterraneam. The same knowledge and 
i _ = E appreciation of classical literature which made 


Mr. Hannay’s lectures on the Roman Satirist: 
And in mercy to the poor creatures assembling in|so valuable, is here shown in the first articl 
the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, add another | in the book, On Plutarch. Mr. Hannay is never 
version :— so much at home as when on classical subjects— 
™ ——= idl except perhaps on genealogical ones: facts easily 
Pats fee oo #| accounted for when we know that he is a cadet of 
cares ab aes re ; —#. —ti| an ancient Scottish family—Hannay of Sorbie; 
€ ao pp and that in his early days he must have read bis 
' Herodotus on the very spot where Xerxes saw the 
flower of his navy go down beneath the victorious 
triremes of the Greeks at Salamis. Amid his keen 
satire and sound common sense we often come 
across some playful fancy, showing clearly the in- 
fluence of his favourite Venusian, the writer whom 
he specially delights to honour; and the purity 
of his style, which is formed without pedantry on 
the best classical models, is another charm which 
his writings owe to his scholarship. 

But “Characters and Criticisms” has a distinct 
value apart from its literary merits. Most of the 
| articles were originally written for the Edinburgh 
—]| Evening Courant, during the author's editorship of 
| that paper, and treat of social and political Scot- 
| tish life. The book is thus valuable, as showing 
the independent opinions of a man who, though 
Scottish by descent, and clinging to all honourable 
| traditions of his country, is enabled through purely 
English culture to judge impartially of his coun- 
| trymen and to give usa very clear idea of northern 
life and thought as it at present exists. Few men 
have so clearly understood the position of church 
parties in Scotland, and the articles in this book 
on the Free Church and the Scottish Sunday 
question, whilst ably satirising errors, are written 
with great fairness and moderation. 

But perhaps the most charming part of the book 
is the biographical part. Mr. Hannay’s pleasant 
and genial articles on great men who have gone 
from us were the most eagerly looked for among 
his contributions to the Courant, and here we 
welcome many of them again. Foremost on the 
list comes the article on Thackeray, written shortly 
after his death, and by far the best of the many 
notices that appeared of that famous writer. 
The chants in this work are singular curiosities,'To Mr, Hannay, owing to his friendship with 









































Thackeray, such a work was a labour of love, and 
the article is one of the most charming and appre- 
ciative biographical sketches ever written. No 
living writer is more capable of appreciating 
Thackeray's yenius; indeed, they have many cha- 
racteristics in common, and when the life of the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” comes to be written, the 
work could be entrusted to no better hands than 
Mr. Hannay’s. We give the wind-up of the article 
on Thackeray. The writer is speaking of pleasant 
intercourse in the summer of 1862,— 


“How distant, then, seemed the event which 
has just happened, and with which the mind 
obstinately refuses to familiarize itself, though it 
stares at one from a thousand broadsheets! Well, 
indeed, might his passing-bell make itself heard 
through all the myriad joy-bells of the English 
Christmas! It is long since England has lost 
such a son,—it will be long before she has such 
another to lose. He was indeed emphatically 
English,—English as distinct from Scotch, no less 
than English as distinct from Continental,—a 
different type of great man from Scott, and a 
different type of great man from Balzac. The 
highest purely English novelist since Fielding, he 
combined Addison’s love of virtue with Johnson’s 
hatred of cant, Horace Walpole’s lynx-like eye 
for the mean and the ridiculous, with the gentle- 
ness and wide charity for mankind as a whole, of 
Goldsmith. Non omnis mortuus est. He will be 
remembered in his due succession with these men 
for ages to come, as long as the hymn of praise 
rises in the old Abbey of Westminster, and where- 
ever the English tongue is native to men, from 
the banks of the Ganges to those of the Missis- 
sippi. This humble tribute to his iliustrious and 
beloved memory comes from one whom he loaded 
with benefits, and to whom it will always throw 
something of sadness over the great city where 
he first knew him, that it contains his too early 
grave.” 


Other obituary notices in the book are entitled to 
almost equal praise, notably those on Captain 
Speke, Professor Ramsay, and Mr. J. G. Edgar, 
the two latter ones written with much tenderness 
ind at the same time a reticence marked by 
thorough good taste. 


A number of articles are, as the title explains, 
criticisms both of political events and books, and 
show a clear insight into the states of political 
affairs and value of the books reviewed. The 
critique on “ Caxtoniana” is remarkable for 
the masterly estimate it contains of Bulwer’s 
genius and the explanation of his principles of 
literary success. The little essay on Mr. Palgrave’s 
book shows a thorough appreciation of all that is 
finest in English poetry. This is not to be wondered 
it when we remember how some of Mr. Hannay’s 
lescriptions of scenery are most poetical, and 
that in “ Eustace Conyers” there is an exquisite 
fragment of a poem in the Spenserian measure, 
and a charming little lyric in “King Dobbs,” 
which make us wish Mr. Hannay would exercise 
this faculty a little more. This faculty must not 
be left out in our estimate of his powers, although 
with his trenchant satire he seems to have more 
sympathy with the sterner views of life. The re- 
view of “Thalatta,” where the pseudo-classicality, 
30 popular in these days, and the ease with which 
the “classical business” may be done, are merci- 
lessly exposed, is a most amusing article, and, like 
the ‘‘Letter to an administrative reformer,” 
sparkles with humour and epigram. We give an 
extract here from this latter article: it is part of a 
letter supposed to be written to a radical pickle- 
dealer who is bent on reforming the British Con- 
stitution :— 


“But this is the only country in Europe where 
aristocracy is confounded with peerage. This is 
the only country where a fellow who has won his 
coronet by jobbery, and wears it on a numskull, is 
called ‘noble,’ to the exclusion of the gentlemen 
of the kingdom, the gentilshommes, Barnabas, I 
mean, whom Coke and Selden knew to be noble, 
and whom Mr. Hallam knows to be noble in the 
strict ancient sense of that term. I cannot expect 
you to have studied the question. But I can tell 
you, that if you assert that the ancient blood of 
the kingdom does not produce able men in every 
sphere of activity, you babble mendaciously. Our 
two greatest seamen are noble, Dundonald and 
Napier; our statesmen, Derby, Palmerston, the 
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Greys (I take them from all sides), are usually 
able in exact proportion as they are gentle. The 
greatest philosopher living, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is of most ancient family; Bulwer, Landor, 
Thackeray, are of good descent. Anything in 
blood you ask? Est, EST PROFECTO ILLA vis—to 
adopt an expression of Cicero’s. For great histo- 
rical facts are not to be put down, and RAcE is one 
of them. Mr. Disraeli is of the aristocracy of the 
Jews, the Sephardim; so was Spinoza. We owe 
our Indian empire to two very well descended 
men, Clive and Hastings; we owe the best lite- 
rature of the century to three very well-born men, 
Byron, Shelley, and Scott. 

« And here a word of caution. One really great 
man, such as Byron or Scott, outweighs a whole 
generation of little fellows; so don’t come down 
on me with a host of every-day notabilities. Ten 
donkeys don’t make a horse; ten geese don't 
equal an eagle. It is part of the Cockney philo- 
sophy of the time to believe that everything 
depends on numbers, as if men were like onions, 
of which two are better than one, and so forth. 
But the truth is, that the excellence of the world, 
and the work of the world, belong to a few, who 
inallages govern the many, and lead them and teach 
them; and the earth would not be habitable if 
this were not the case. Ask Mr. Carlyle, who, 
you may be sure, looks on your ‘ Administrative 
Reform Association’ as the greatest humbug of 
the age.” 

From the above extracts our readers may expect 
something good in Mr. Hannay’s epigrams. They 
shall judge for themselves; here is one entitled 
‘Edward Irving and the Gift of Tongues,” 
anent the Scottish clergy : 


** Poor noble Irving’s fault at best was such. 
Others believed too little--he too much. 
For Gift of Tongues ’twas not unwise to seek : 
Oh, would the Spirit grant our clergy Greek !” 


Here is another, though a somewhat ungallant 
one, on Dame Ida Pfeiffer . 


“Through regions by wild men and cannibals haunted 

Old Dame Ida Pfeiffer goes brave and undaunted ; 

But bless you the risk’s not so great as it’s reckon’d : 

She’s too plain for the first, and too tough for the 
second.” 


Another, on “an answerer of Renan,” is remark- 
ably trenchant : 


** You answer Renan? That is strange if true : 
Men only answer when they’re spoken to, 
And Renan speaks to scholars not to you.” 


We give a concluding extract from the article 
on changes of name and sur-name, which is very 
characteristic of our author :— 


‘*To seize an illustrious name ready made is 
quite another thing. Before a man does this, let 
him remember that he may disgrace it. And let 
him reflect that it is the fault of his own family 
if their name be still ignoble. These are ques- 
tions of association in great measure. Hallow 
the vulgar name by genius, or valour, or piety, 
and it will cease to be vulgar. If the race is good, 
the name will make itself respectable; if it is not 
good, a great name will not elevate it. Vainly 
does Caudle, under the influence of new wealth, 
transform himself, nominally, into Clifford. The 
great old sirname sits on him like a coat made 
for some other man. Nobody meeting him thinks 
of Wordsworth’s “Shepherd Lord.’ Nobody 
seeing Mrs. C. wafts a sigh to the memory of Fair 
Rosamond!” 


In conclusion we wish Mr. Hannay’s Book of 
Miscellanies every success, and shall welcome 
another similar collection. In these days of 
melodrama, sentimentality and cant, so out- 
spoken and honest a writer is specially welcome. 
There seems, indeed, to be a whiff of sea-air in 
Mr. Hannay’s writings, a reminiscence of his 
sailor-life, very fresh and bracing; and his books are 
the works of a man who adds to high rank in the 
profession of letters the erudition of a scholar 
and the culture of a well descended gentleman. 





[Merzitzer & Co.] 

Valses on “ Mother would comfort me.” Arranged 
by C. BLaAMPHIN. 
An arrangement of the Christy Minstrel’s song 
in common-place, constituting just such an 
arrangement as any person with a passion for 
waltz-writing might produce. 





[Ewer & Co.] 


1. “The Sea King’s Daughter.’ Words by B. S. 
Montcomery. Composed by G. A. Mac- 
FARREN. 

2. “ Hallelujah.” By Francors Liszt. 

3. “ Ave Maria.” By Francois Liszr. 

4. “ Valse Gracieuse.” By H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 

5. “Un fil de Perles.””’ Grand Morceau de Con- 


cert. By H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 

6. “Grand Caprice Aérien.” By H. A. WoLieEn- 
HAUPT. 

No. 1 is a pretty little song in D, of moderate 
compass, founded on that charming legend of 
Hans Christian Andersen, ‘The Mermaid.” The 
words are pleasing and above the average, though 
we are disposed to question the last quatrain on 
the historical evidence of the fable. The mer- 
maid, according to Andersen’s story, did not con- 
tinue “still below the sparkling water, free from 
love and love’s despair;” but became a mortal, 
and obtained love and an immortal soul. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are pianoforte pieces, whose excel- 
lence is guaranteed by the name on the title-page. 
They are within the capacity of any moderate 
performer, and should—particularly the “ Ave 
Maria”—be added to the repertory of every 
musical amateur. 

No. 4. A valse de concert in D flat, partly in 
the reverie style: a very creditable specimen. 
No. 5 is a more elaborate specimen in E flat, and 
No. 6 in D flat. 





The number of patients s relieved at the Hospital for diseases 


of the heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, was 154 
daring the week. 








THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
T a] 
NOW OPEN. 
- PARIFR, 
Grovunp Foor. aL ee 
Sitting-room and sai -room , ...from 12 0 to 2 0 
Bed-room ...... aoe Ke 40, 8 0 
"Frese Foon . 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing-room, 

&., en suite. ees 2% 0 pret, 
Drawing-room and Bed-room .... 0... 4... 12 0 to 2% 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons.. asl ey epes enna, (8) 0 dey OO ° 
PI a4 ta-cc seceercsgeerthagsscnveinssen _ ah Sean wee, 

Sgeconp Foor. 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing- ami 

&e., en suite ..... “s 20 0,, 25 0 
Drawing- -room and Bed- “room, “eneuile .. 1.0.0. 15 0 
Sitting-rooms. 10 0 
Bed-rooms and “Dressing: room ‘communicating ' &...o 
Bed-rooms .. 77 30,10 6 

“Tuinp FLoon. 
aes a Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
AG Nor ey ee eet yee Pee 18 0,, 21 0 
Bed- ae and A pepented opened cansepecpneaied 7 0,12 0 
Bed-rooms . 30, 8 0 
’ Fourra ¥Fioon. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, eqmmntonting:. 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms . 36, 8 90 
Uprer | FLoon—BED- ROOMS, from ‘1s. 6d. to 2s. bd. 

Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second Floors ...... 2 6 
Ditto, on the Third or Fourth Floors.. shai +e 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per night .  .. 

Ditto Board, om y (each) .. 5 0 
Children’s Cots .. pneneepengs 10 
Barus, 

Ba PAG «+ ~» +s bitsbiée ae 20 
Cold.. ° 10 
Shower | os we 10 
Hip or Sponge .. 


SALLE A Masons, OR , Ganmnas Tess " Room For LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET BY 40 FEET :— 


Breakfast, plain .... és 20 
a Cold Meat or ‘Eggs. 26 
% Chops or roe Broiled Ham mand Eggs. 38 0 
Teas, plain . bee ae ee 
Dinner, off Joint. . - 26 
ala Carte . 00 00 cc eccese 
Suppers and Luncheons... cevceverccoceccesesse Om 16 
Cups of Tea or Coffee ....... cocetocece O.6 


TABLE DH OT E, ee 

When Meals are supplied in Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 
will be deme 

The Hotel contains ae elegant Sitting- a 2 Gentlemen’ 8 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious ty of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfas' ner ies, &c. 

SERVICE. evi isitors will be charged ls. 6d. per day each. 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsible for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. 

The Manager will make Fp arrangements with Families 
m+ oe ee ey deecriptio lied, by the Day 

vate es of every ription supp’ or 
Hour, at Fined Charges, 


COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 
*,* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plaint tothe Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 


C, SCHUMANN, Manager. 


































































HELVELLYN WALTZES. 
BY C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 


ON 
MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN.” 


Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





HELVELLYN 


GALOP. 


BY C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 


ON 


MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN.” | 


Price 3s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





BOOK OF AIRS. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S “ HELVELLYN,” 
BY W. H. CALLCOTT. 


Solo, 5s. Duet, 6s, 


Caamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





CRAMER & Co.'s PIANETTES. 


HESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 
at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Ruasxt Stxext, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 


Guineas. 
Te BOM snap soees ie. » 2 
In BLack Wives J 25 
In Figurep Waisvr .. 2 
In Rosewood ...... cogs ee 28 
In Pear Tree, TO RESENBLS ‘Eeowy s. ee 28 
In Rosewoop, wits ALsent Fatt .. Heo ccas Oe 
In Burr WALNUT, WITH ALBERT FALL. ee 
Dirro, with Trusses AND SHargp Eyps.. 88 
In Pottarp Oak, Ditto ........ . 2 
In MAPLE AND GoLp, ALBERT FALL A AND > Tavesss . 45 
In Figunep Cavan, witn Do, Do. . . 4 
In Otive Woop, witn Do. Do...... +45. 45 
In Satin Woop and Goup, wit Do, Do. 48 
In ConoMANDEL AND Goin, with Do, Do. ....++.. 50 
Ly Ampoyya AND GoLp, witn Do, Do. , 62 


(The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any ‘of these instrument 
at an extra charge of Five Guineas. J 
FOR INDIA, Gutheas. 


Ix Sottp Manocany, packed in Zinc and et ieee 40 
Dirto, with Folding-up Keyboard .. sercce O68 





CRAMER and Co. Limttgp have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their Piasztrss, to manufacture 
them inthe various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired, Their Pranerzgs are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, and durability ever made ia 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. ‘thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrument, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial, 





CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS, 





THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
Dealers ; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO, 
will forward them direct, 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 200, Regent-street. 





(The Largest in Europe.) 
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OX 
“IRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


; i ON HIRE the following Pranotfortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wirHour 


ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


RS aa 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut 


- Io Guineas per annum. 


+ 
i) 


GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut 


- 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut 


OE 


ec 8 


> -=-— Se ie - 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 


1 = mauneneeenenbetetts _ fate we 


1 py VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
i : being entirely excluded from the ftock. 








weer 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


~ 











; St) 
CRAMER'S JIANOFORTE 
. . (FUEhe Wetargest in El urope), ’ 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


| ‘T UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 

















CRAMER & Co.’s NOW READY. Price ls. 
¢ PIANOFORTE, by Ricuarp Biacnrove. | Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
: Fantasia on Airs from Gounod’s-Opera, “ Faust” .......... 68. ’ ree by : 
i] enn Sehiras Opera, Nico ae tai” ce ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, F{™8s FOR EASTER, with Appropriate 
; o " Nord”, cs ee a eye le eal CENSEP AED AITROTES OF SF Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged by C. EDWIN 
” ” Hineiote Opera, “Merry Wives of és. | MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. | WILLING, Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
SE bd ete teen +» 6s, | ° 





| Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
AMER & CO. (Limrep) have produced,| 


OR 
INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE CONCERTINA, | C under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove a London ; CRAMER and Co. Limrrep, 201, Regent Street. 
With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand sides of the | very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and swe 
bactrement, showing the position of the Notes, &c., by Ricuapp | ness of tone, eT of articulation, noiseless and equally | 


















































Bianove, 10s. 6d [hanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, Just Published, Price ls. each. 
‘ ; Cc imite Re i 2 nt to its solidity. 
, : vs cers ad aes sate Oe = “jie spel Gail of tone is obtained by the use of well- Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
: = MR. = J recat GROGAN | tempered steel ng op > ee porfct, — ~~ the | S FOR LENT. P 1 and 2, with 
: Ve Ue | air current, retain, for any period, the’ a. YMN , Parts , 
8 on years practic edintheeminent firmsof § E Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without | Appropriate Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged 
. (Sixteen yond eat ay and Soumn eh. | which 1rone are issued by the house, or have passed through by C. EDWIN WILLING, Organist, and Dirortor of the Chete 
SELECTOR OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, | Mz. Beagrers’ bende best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, ef the Foundling Hospital, and urch, Margare 
10, Stocxpniper Terrace, Pimiico, Loxpox. extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the London : CRAMER & Co, Liuirzp, 201, ‘ 
h R. GROGAN respectfully begs to caution She CRAMER & Co.'s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosew e 
sical public against the Frauds so trequently practisec fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling o: e action, an . s. 
on Me ns in a Becme, Bales, dc. with worthless | a — omni temperament, in mahogany cases, price £4 4s. | JUST PUBLISHED. Price l 
I articles, having a pleasing elegant exterior, denominated Harps These new instruments have been brought out with very great Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
and Pianofortes, but possessing no single merit which constitutes | care, and can be recommended both for tone and ahaa ‘ 
; a perfect musical lasiremen. : he increased py end PRs tinh H™ss FOR ADVENT, with Appre riate 
fortes and Harps has induced many persons to attem | = 1 
/ poner “he totally ‘enacquainted with the mechanism, deceiv. | The Hymns of the Eastern Church. ew! face apse) Taenerer osrmaee of the Foundling 
) ' ing the public also by the use of wr ae noe, Se. Hospital wey phen Church, Margaret Street, 
3 re ring the igment of yractical person, re. re to} " 7 , 
Ht van sonn, Tats, cousthuction end wompletion, highly edvante- | YRANSLATED, with NOTES and an INTRO-|" Yooaon; CRAMER & Co. Lima, 201, Regent Street, 
geous to purchasers previous to making the oun DUCTION, by the _— 
: Pca Teg mein jon phn hy ‘sent > a pas Term | = J. pode a a JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls: 
itt te. ARDEN 0 ; 
1 a Pianofortes from £2 28, All warranted, or the Price 2s. 6d. Free by Post for 12 iy I are 
. : returned, HANY wi 
} ? St tuned, One Guinea per annum. “The only English Versions of any part of the treasures of 3MBS Ba = ae sel and ‘ by 
1 Grogan's Easy ‘Tuning Instructor. Oriental Hymnology. ._e ware Te e, pores. ested, ong eet oy 
A Sixty Guinea Cottage, in elegant rosewood case by the — = pwik ent “1 ~ ee Bae ye - 4 
Gruner maNcailard sisty-tive Guiness. “The unnowt value de-| ‘London: J.T. HAYES, Zyall-place, Eaton-square. | Shs, oundling rer oe 
ie Walnut, by Collard, Sixty-five Guineas. 4 \. 
\ ducted ber an instrument in exchange. | London : CRAMER & Co. Liwrrep, 201, Regent-street. 
Tuning taught—easy method—An APPRENTICE WANTED, HELVELLYN QU ADRILLES. - 
' ‘fs MUSICAL MONTHLY ” JUST PUBLISHED, Price Ils. 
if ONTENTS OF No. 19, JULY, 1865:— BY C. H. ) 3 FOR C STMAS AND THE NEW 
ie Heavily Hit. By Valeric St, James. a H™s _¥ OHBIST) oo. 
‘The Soul's Mistake. satis wr” | EAR, | rit Apere a Find Director of 
Bilden Tower, MACFARREN'S “HELVELLY NW.” avi remot by EDWIN WILLING, Oris ad Director o 
Hand and Glove., by L. H. F. Du Terreaux. Price 4s. Margaret-street. 
a London: CRAMER & Co. Linrrap, 201, Regent Street. 
{ Curious Confessions of — — Cnaman & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
} From Artemus Ward in Richmond. 
Our Theor ies concerning our Descendants. JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 
. 2 2 
; “aA DREA™M.?? HELVELLYN COUNTRY DANCE, Free by Poat for 12 Stamps 
: Poetry, Enigmas, Charades, &c In . RSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons 
sana Pane one Sillnd ua, saar| Gh. A. MACFARREN'S “ HELVELLYN.” V ot Aden and at, Compoed Foundling Hospital, 
. 
nite Perches her E.c Grammer Oo. 201, Regen’ * Orgar Ail Sainte’ Church, Margaret Street. 
and 25, Tr Row, £.U.; ’ , - —_——— 21 - — 
tweet ; Metzler & Co., 86, 84, 37, & 88, Marlborongh-street ; . é . CRAMER & Co, Limitgp, 201, Regent Street London. 
and all Book and Music Sellers, : Cramzn & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-stree 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 
ONE STOP. 


Hepression. 
Polished Oak—Four Octaves, £6 68. Five Octaves, £9 Os. 


THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Fitte. 
Polished Oak, £12 12s, Rosewood, £13 13s, Walnut, £14 14s. 


FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et‘ Flfite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14, Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16. 


SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £18 10s, Rosewood, £20 10s. Walnut, £21 10s. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak; £24, Rosewood, £2610s,. Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £30. Rosewood, £32 10s. Walnut, £33 10s, 


*FOURTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Grand Jeu, Flfite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 

Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42, Walnut, £44. 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Grand Jeu, Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté 
(treble), Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, 
and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £43. 10s. Rosewood, £4810s, Walnut, £51. 


*TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, 
Cor Anglais, Dolce, Grand Jue, Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and 
Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £68. Walnut, £65 10s. 


NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), Céleste et Flite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29. Walnut, £30 10s, 


THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté 8), Bourdon, Cor jt, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Oéleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 


Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £39. Walnut, £41. 


* NINETEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Saxophone, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Soprano, and Trem- 
blant. Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £62 10s, Walnut, £65. 
* TWENTY-THREE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE 
ACTION. 


Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor 
Anglais, Percussion (bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
teble), Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 
Forté (treble), Musette, Soprano, and Tremblant. Two Knee Pedals— 
Grand Jeu (bass), Grand Jeu (treble). 


Rosewood, £88 10s. Walnut, £01. 


These Harmoniums may be had, to order, with 24 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the 
** Bourdon” and ‘‘ Cor Anglais” stops (without disturbing the Keys), and an 
blowing action, at an extra cost of £10 108, Oak, imitation Rosewood or Walnut, or 
£11 11s. solid Rosewood or Walnut. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble). Two Knee Pedals—Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £64 10s, Walnut, £66 10s, 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Saxophone, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson 
Clairon, Bourdon, Flite, Dole¢, Grand Jeu, Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), 
Musette, Soprano, Tremblant, and Cordes (treble). Two Knee Pedals— 
Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Fltite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12. Walnut, £13. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to FE, 33 
notes ), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz.:—Bass (8 /l. C’), Contre- 
basse (16 /t. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIOUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE. 


Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 
difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes) on which 
the music to be played is arranged. 


Without Keyboard. With 7-octave Keyboard. 


Rosewood - - 48 Guineas. Rosewood - - 80 Guineas, 
Walnut- - - 55 Guineas. Walnut - - - 90 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 8 Guineas extra. 





ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST. 

Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or Coonehies, penneeng a 

Chant, 


means of small boards (planchettes) the simple Psalm 
Grand Chorus, or Overture. 


Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 13 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 





PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL OR 
PIANO-MECANIQUE. 


From Catalogue, 5s. per foot; from score, to order, 68, per foot; for 
Castagnette action 1s. per foot extra, Cases for Planchettes, 2s. 





May be had to order through any Music Seller. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


THE MUSIC BY 


ARTHUR §. SULLIVAN. 


O mistress mine, Sung by Mr. Santley 2s. 6d. 
Orpheus with his Lute ...........s0086+ 38. Od. 
The Willow Song cocciceccecescccee Sie GG 


Sigh no more, Ladiew........cccvccreccseees 2s. Gd. 


METZLER & Co. 


35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-strect, W. 





AUGENER & CO.’S 
NEW MUSIC. 


: STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & CO,, 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 


PRELUDES AND LESSONS. 
By WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Pror. Caytas. 
Consisting ot a series of 60 pieces in all the major and minor 
keys, composed for the use of Queen’s College, London. Op. 
33.—In cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or in Two Books, 6s. each. 





SACRED HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
COMPOSERS. 


For the Pianoforte, with (ad lib.) Accompaniments for Flute, 
Violin, and Violoncello, arranged by 
WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Handsomely bound in parple Morocco back, &c. ; as Solos, 
| £1 1s. ; as Duets, £1 8s. Accompaniments complete, price 6s. 
|} each. Separately in Numbers, at 4s. each, Solos; 5s, each, 
Duets. Accompaniments, 1s. each. 





CHAMBER TRIOS. 


Principally for Female Voices, with English Words, Music by 
the most eminent English and Foreign Composers. Four Vols. 
in cloth boards, containing 24 Trios, £1 1s. each. 

List of Contents, &c., may be had. 





LAMBORN COCK & CO., 
62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 
MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 








Ga” The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 

M* LOVE IS AN OLDEN STORY. By A. 

Scutorsses. Written by Henry Farnile. 3s. Beauti- 





tully Mlustrated. 
Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


THE CAVALIER’S STEED. By J. Ascuer. 
Written by Henry Farnie. Now ready. In E flat, &c. 
3s. Beautifully Illustrated. 




















THE CHEAPEST HYMNAL AND TUNE BOOK 
Price 1s. Limp Cloth. 


KEMBLE’S (860) PSALMS & HYMNS, 
BY S. S. WESLEY. 
This Selection is used in upwards of 1000 Churches. 


‘All lovers of psalmody—in other words, all real lovers of 
music—are much indebted to Dr. Wesley for his share in the 
work now before us. By it is placed within the reach of all, so 
moderate is the price, an ample and sterling collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, at once simple and majestic : popular, but 
thoroughly Church-like, evidencing a profound appreciation of 
pure diatonic modulation, and harmonized with a care and strict 
regard to the canons of true taste which cannot fail of be’ 
generally « Saas Herald, Jan. 9th, 1865. 

“* The collection includes all the grand old tunes of the age of 
the Reformation which form the basis of our English Psalmody, 
together with the best of those which have subsequently come 
into general use; also many tunes, composed by Dr. Wesley 
himself, to suit the peculiar measure in some of the hymns, 
which are worthy of en the finest specimens of 
the old psalmody.”—Daily News, Nov. 12th, 1864. 


Specimens and Price Lixts sent Post free. 


JOHN F. SHAW and Co., 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


RIZE ORGAN COMPOSITION of 
the College pf Organists. A FANTASIA, by H. Hitzs, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. Price 3s.; the Andante separately, 1s. 6d. 
By the same Composer, 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in D minor, price 1s, 9d. 
Manchester: W. W. Parkinson & Soy. London: Novge.io & Co, 











FOUR DUETS 
FOR TWO VOICES, 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 


By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Op. 18. 
Price 4s. each. Complete, 10s. 6d. 


Ser I. 
rr <i rae 
2. The Emblem 4 
3. Silent Prayer . . Soprano and Tenor. 
4. What say the Birds ............+0.- Two Soprani. 


London; CRAMER & Co. Limirep, 201, Regent-street. 


.+ +. +++.Soprano and Tenor. 
Sahn onl Two Soprani 













Mr. SIMS REEVES’ 
SONGS THIS SEASON, ARE 
“LADY HILDRED,” 
BY BALFE; 
“ANITA” AND “THE LOST HOPE, 
BY SSE SROAEES 
“THE REQUITAL,’ 
BY BLUMENTHAL. 
All of which are encored on every occasion. 





CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








* * Suni » ° A 
BACH’S Piano Works. Edited by Cheysander. NET. Cranzn and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
Vol. I. Capriccios, Suites, etc uptmum=s 2 oe ore ww ft Be m ADE A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 
‘ate: nina tae ste irg ARDITTS NEW ENGLISH SERENADE. HE Distinguished Patronage so many Years 
UL. Partitas, Variations, @t¢........+++++ ® 8 °'rNHE GONDOLIER’S LAST GOOD NIGHT obtained by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
ILI, 48 Preludes and Fugues .........+0+++ 08 0 (a legend of Venice), Beautifully Mlustrated. Words | would alone justify its introduction to the toilette use of the 
IV, English Suites and Fugues .......+.+++ 0 8 0| by Henry Farnie. 3s. 7 tas culy contain remedy ever dincovered for Pre- 
sa sain tad He : Cramer and Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree i only e discov 
BEETHOVEN'S Works, Edited by Liszt. serving, Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the Hair, 
, , 2 eRe Whiskers, and Mustachios, and preventing them ny Uys 
Vol. I. 18 Piano Sonatas, Ops. Sto Ge ncccdcer 010 0 E Ww I T A L I A N Vv oO Cc AL D U E T Ss. It causes the Hair to Wave and Curl, and Ladies will find it 
11. 18 ditto Ops, 49 to End ...... 09 0 Duo Amoroso (s and T)........++4- L. Badia 2s. ea. epeeely enue 0 Beem ga Head-dress or Bonnet 
IIL. 20 Variations ..0.0+0+++0s0+00rseseers 010 0) Ye Con's belloil mnart'(sand'c)..c.Guglelmo 2. 6d, | Sold in Bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1is., by C. and A. OLD- 
IV. The rest of Piano Solo Works, and all | { Dispettosi (s and c) ............5+ on 3s. Od. pony hen ey carmen Strand, London ; andall Chemists 
PIANO Duets ...ceeeeeeeeeereeres 010 0 | Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, ~ For Children & is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magni- 
V. 14 Duets for Piano and Violin ........ 018 0 a ficent Head of Hair. 
sot “" ms S Violoncell 0 18 4 IRS, carefully selected and arranged for 
hn 2 wm an Plane and Vieuenodie .... a & Concertiona and Piauoforte, by RICHARD BLAGROVE. REAKFAST BEVERAGE, cone Homeopathic 
- 13 Piano Trios .......ceececeeecseere ey : ’ titioners, and the medical profession generally, re- 
; ( There is a flower that bloometh .......... ? . practi » ANd P ge 
‘. Comple Ts id cain semteaetian 0 9 0} NO1> goone wa Her ser A sr papa i ae am ;Maritana | commend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. 
= SEE -- »- . eGaenes Gust ave Sega «. , When the doctrine of homceopathy was first introduced into this 
X. Oratorios and 2 Masses. Piano Score.. 0 9 O{ .  . (My own my guiding star.............. » Robin Hood | country, there were to be obtained no preparations of cocoa 
| : w Stri sore Bp AUT rMOTAVe cccsceccccceerevesvecesees J either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
XIV. 17 Quartetts for String Instru..... Score 013 6 : 
~ The Covent Cell : : nut, was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully 
Parts 1 4 0) No.3 { “Twas rank & fame that tempted thee | Rose of Castille | manufactured as to obtain lttie _Boticn. wo: nrre, ot rain, 
ae Sie , ‘ homeopathic chymist, was induced, in year \ n 
oF: ey Sens CN os ~iaeelee No. 4.. Quanto é bella, Quanto é cara...... L’Elisire d’Amore | his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
Parts 0 6 6 ppp tats St Anna Boleno | ®88istance of elaborate machinery, in 2 jhe! first te produce 
All 9 Symphonies for Piano Solo. No, 5 { Angiol EE RRR ene Beatrice di Tenda Raed ppded day te is heaee tee “ry 
Arranged by Markull, 1 vol.......... 015 0 A ( Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer ..........+++. 2 testes most acceptable to the delicate stomach. For general use, Epps’ 
Symphonies for Piano, four hands. No. 6) Take this cup of sparing WINC.. 62.2 scenes ) cocoa is ny as an a, “ ae 
Arranged by Markall Eat. Sta, Hall Frio | Nene wn cee cen tries ceatanas oa mato 
Vol. 1. contains Nos, 1005 ...ccccseeseeeceee O12 0 Cramer Axp Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. of important nutritive prmciples—every ingredient necessary 
il Nos. 6 to 9 012 0 Cramer & Co.'s Pianoforte Gallery, 209, Regent-street. to the growth <a a te ony — a he 
] PA NOB. OUOD cn ccccccccveveees , bite 8 Dane a nutritive, cocoa very muc er é 
CLEMENTI'S Piano Works. Edited by Knorr 7 tea.” Directions : Two of the powder in a breakfast- 
: NEW EDITION —POST FREE. filled up with boiling water or milk. ‘Tin-lined }b., $b 
Vol. I. Solo Sonatas, Nos. 1 to 22............ 010 0 - cup, p 
| (X ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH | {ny'rib. labelled packets, sold bi confectioners, and 
ul. " NOt, B00 GB... 0000 00000 010 0) (Illustrated and Descriptive), chymists. Each packet is labelled, “J. Epps, homoopathic 
il. 9” Nos. 44 to 60........+...5 010 0 mode of sw chymist, ne Reord Russell-street, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, 


IV. 6 Sonatas for Piano Duet.............. 
V. Gradus ad Parnassum ,. 
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